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In preparing this evaluation report, the Florida 
State Advisory Council on Vocational and Technical Education believed 
that evaluation should (1) focus on the people and their needs, <2) 
look into all parts of the human resources development program of the 
State, and (3) identify the employment opportunities within the state 
and the vocational services required. Among the findings are; (1) 
Effective programs in guidance and counseling require full support 
for implementation, (2) There is a very positive return on investment 
in vocational-technical education both to the individual and to 
society, (3) Community college level programs for the disadvantaged 
are more diversified and comprehensive than secondary level programs, 
and (4) Employers ate not completely happy with the products of ^ 
Floridans schools. Recommendations concern; batter publicizing, 

(2) work experience programs for counselors, (3) accurate labor 
market supply and demand information, (4) occupational programs at 
the secondary and presecondary level, and (5) adequate funds for 
vocational guidance. {Author/JS) 
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INTRODUCTION 



AS a part of Its functions and responsibilities, the 
Florida State Advisory Council on Vocational and Technical 
Education must evaluate career education programs, services. 



and activities which have been develo 



under Floridans 5la»e 



Plan and publish and distribute the results thereof. 

This report is to assist the Council in fulfilling 



this obligation for the 1970-71 school year. The basic re- 
search was performed by a special study group of the Department 
of Educational Administration of The Florida State University, 
under the direction of Dr. Richard H, P. Kraft. 

The content of this report is developed along the lines 
of three goals: that evaluation should focus upon the people 

and their needs, that evaluation should look Into all parts of 
the human resources development programs of the state, and that 
evaluation should Identify the employment opportunities within 



the state and the vocational services required. Environmental 



areas of concentration were identified within each goal and In- 
dividual reports by the various members of the study group focus 



on these areas • 

People and their needs were examined from the aspect of 
the Guidance and Counseling Programs in Florida and a cost- 
effectiveness analysis of the occupational training programs with 
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the state. Mr. Mather finds that^ although rapid and significant 
changes are iaking place, effective programs in guidance and 
counsel ing cannot be developed unless ai I those involved In 
vocat Iona I -techn ica I education “e in full support of Its Implemen“ 
tation. Mr. Harris, in his cost^benefit analysis, develops a rank 
order of twenty=two occupational training programs and finds that 
there is a very positive return on investment in vocat iona I -techn Ica 
education both to the individual participant and society. 

The area of concentration for human resources development 
programs of the state was an evaluation of 1 he vocational- 
technical programs for the disadvantaged in 1 he public educational 
institutions of Florida. The three levels of programs were ex* 
amined separately. Mr. Orr, in looking at vocat i ona I -techn i ca I 
education programs at the secondary school level found that these 
programs basically are designed for students with a middle-class 
orientation. Mr. Welsman found tha1 in the community Junior 
colleges the programs for the disadvantaged were diversified and 
comprehensive. Many innovative programs and services are being 
attempted, and the older, traditionally academic Institutions have 
begun to reorient themselves to address their faculties to the 
needs of the disadvantaged groups In their communities. He found 
that new evaluation instruments that can more accurately measure 
the occupational potential of students from lower socio-economic 
families are needed* The broadest gap In special services for dis-* 
advantaged was in lack of provision for health and nutritional 
needs. In some areas transportat ion services were badly needed. 

O 
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Sffoud concentrated on the Area Vocationa' wonters and reports 
that improved cooperative, comprehensive planning is necessary 
and that improved and more effective methods are necessary for 
working with the disadvantaged. 

Mr. Leese looked at the "output" side. KIs survey, "An 
Assessment of Public Vocat iona I -Techn i ca I Education in Industry" 
showed that Florida's employers are not completely happy with the 
product of our schools — which should not be surpr i s i ng—and that 
there appears to be an underlying current of distaste for the 
attitude of students about work and the emphasis by the schools 
on college preparatory curriculum. 

Dr. Kraft and Mr. Pate assess the need for a vocat iona I - 
technical information system, which could link the manpower needs 
of Florida with the output of the educational institutions, thus 
fng-t"ch i ng J ob— open ings with gual ifications of i hose I ea v i ng schoo I . 
Dr. Kraft points out that the rationale for a Management Informa- 
tion System is to eliminate much of the "ski Ms gap" which has 
been perpetuated to a large extent by the practice of industries 
importing ski lied labor from other states as the need dictated. 

By providing the necessary manpower "from within," the demands of 
the business community can be' satisfied, while at the same time 
the maximum employment possibil ities for graduates of the educa- 
tional Institutions within a region or state can be assured (as 
well as for school drop-outs) — due to direct training for fields 
with high manpower demands, as well as rapid matching of qualifi- 
cations for specific Jobs available. 
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The study group was encouraged ‘to express themselves 
freely. The conclusions stated in the individual reports reflect 
this wish and are the responsibility of the authors. They ex*» 
press their thanks to the many people who gave valuable time in 
helping in so rrany ways to fashion this report. 
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EVALUATION OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN FLORIDA 
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PROCEDURES OF THE STUDY 



The objective of this study was to expand upon the work 
done by Mr. Golden' last year. Rather than confine any investiga- 
tion to a sra I I sample of districts, an attempt was made to see 
what findings would be applicable to the entire Florida scene. 

Four "basic" questions were used to guide this work: 

1. Were Mr. Golden's findings of last year representat i ve of a I I 
F I or I da? 

2. Are the State goals for guidance and counseling as outlined 
in Section 2.2 of the Florida State Plan for the Administra- 
tion of Vocational Education being met? 

3. What changes have occurred in the provisions for vocational 
guidance during the school year 1970-1971? 

4. Are there any specific suggestions or recommandat ions that 
could be made to assist in the completion of this study? 

Iiiterviews were conducted in eleven counties in Florida. 
These counties represent rural areas, smaller urban regions, and 
large urban districts and take In ail five of the areas designated 
by the Division of Vocationa I -Techn Ica I and Adult Education. In 
addition, state-wide information was gathered from the Division 
of Pupil Personnel Services. 



iRoy E. Golden, "Vocational Guidance in Florida," in 
Vocational-Technical Education in Human Resource Development in 
Florida: A Statewide Evaluation (Tallahassee, Florida: State De 

partn&nt of Education , 1970 ) . 

-7- 
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Counties visited were selected on the basis of their being 
representative within the category of size and location. Personnel 
inierviewed were selected either by the investigator or by adminis- 
trators within the district and were Identified as people best 
able to answer the questions posed and most representative of all 
those affected by vocational guidance. Persons interviewed in- 
cluded guidance counselors, directors of vocational education, 
supervisors, superintendents, directors of vocational guidance, 
directors of area centers, principals, and parents. 

A pattern for each interview was established at the begin- 
ning so that there would be consistency. The proceedings were 
confined to: 

1 . a brief comment upon the nature of the study, 

2. referonce to the State Plan and specif icaliy Section 2,2 

3. reference to the nature of vocational guidance within the 
county, 

4. reference to the vocational situation within the county, 

5- general concluding remarks and additional information. 

Selection of infornnatlon from the state-wide studies was done by 
subjectively examining all information gathered and taking that 
which was felt to be pertinent. 

All quantitative data collected were evaluated and this ~ 
report was written from this evaluation. Considering the nature 
of the changes being made in guidance in the state at thTs time and 
the number of similar projects in process it was felt that the 
above procedures would best complete the obj ect i ve.v of the study. 




FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDAl IONS 

In last yearns report,* Mr. Golden conducted In-depth in- 
vestigations of the guidance services In five Florida counties. 
Recommendations based upon this investigation were: 

1 . more counselors are needed . 

2. there should be a coordinator of guidance in every school dis- 
trict. 

3. the role of the guidance department be better explained. 

4. administrative interference in the guidance program be ellm- 
I nated . 

5. guidance personnel be employed during the summer. 

6. physical facilities for guidance b© improved. 

7. paraprofessionals be hired to assist In the guidance program. 

8. biases against the Vocational -Technica I Education program b© 
removed. 

9. prevocat I ona I courses b© developed. 

10. extra-curr icular courses be provided for Vocational-- 
Technical Education students. 

11. work-experience programs be provided for counselors. 

For the most part, the findings of this study confirm what 
was reported last year. While there are, as always, exceptions to 

the rule, vocational guidance is not a well -functioning and fneaning- 
ful activity in Florida schools. In many areas, especLally those 
which can be classified as rural, it simply does not exist. Where 

^Ibid* 
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it does, the programs are the results of the efforts of one or two 
individuals. The Florida State Plan for the Administration o f 
Vocational Educatio n has had little if any effect. As one 
county representative put it, "We are now going to have to get 
with it." (See Appendix A.) 

To repeat, except in only a few instances, the state of 
vocational guidance within the schools is unchanged. What is impor- 
tant, however, is to acquire an appreciation of the basic issue. 
Changes in the physical structure of vocational guidance are in 
the developmental stages through legislative action within the 
past year. Appendixes B and C of this report have been included 
to give examples of the types of programs instituted and actions 
taken. One cannot say that nothing is being done. Much is being 
don^ but the effect has yet to be found in the schools. However, 
there remains the necessity of up-grading the image of vocational- 
technical education. For any program to be a viable part of the 
school scene, no matter at what level, its merits must be sold to 
ail involved. You cannot change a program without changing the 
people as well. There has been enough evidence from this study and 
similar ones to say that this has not been accomplished with 
vocat iona I -techn i ca I education. To quote from one State Department 
officia.l, "The individuals are ready but the public and adminis- 
trators are not aware and/or don’t want it." 

People are success-oriented. They look upon education as 
a means of achieving better Jobs, higher pay, and status. This 





means only one thing to most-un iversi ty . "A student cannot sur- 
vive in the future without some university education." Parents 
say this, educators say this, and counselors say this. The 
Special Vocational Education Subcommittee of the Florida House of 
Representatives Committee on Higher Education, in a report dated 

March 2, 1970, si"a1'©d: 

Everyone is anxious for vocational education, but for 

someone else's children. The attitude that everyone must 

have a college s=hLl board'^members, 

;:;1v'’Ll?ness:e;, = o le^Sers; parents, and children 

thlsLye: inkllectual snebbery that has spread so 

widely musi" be s+opped, . ^ . 

.'Hoe can «e have an adequate program It the parents don't .ant 
It?", »as a comment heard many times during the course of this In- 
vestigation. When people »era asked if a "Vocations Day" was a 
part of the guidance program, the typical answer was. "We have a 
day when the various universities present material, but there la 
nothing about occupations as such." It is obvious simply from the 
existence of this report that some people do feel that vocatlonal- 
technlcal education Is a necessary thing. TMs fact has not been 
universally accepted. An active public relations campaign aimed 
at school personnel, students, and the community as a whole will 
do much to make Vocational-Technical Education an Integrated and 
equal part of the scene. An example of one practice which should 
not be allowed to continue Is that of an adult education school 

with no budget for adver't i si ng. 

To implement such a plan there must be cooperation among 
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all who are involved in vocat Iona I -techn ica I education. A major 
emphasis must be placed on counselors. They are the key to '-‘he 
success of any program because they^ more than any others, have 
control over the direction students tar;e when planning for the 
future. In short, then, up-grade the image of vocational “technical 
education. 

At the same time, recommendations for specific changes in 
vocational guidance would be premature because of such governmental 
measures as House Bill No. 5898 . This legislation, effective 
July I, 1970, requires each district to provide adequate guidance 
services for students in grades K-12 in line with level one and 
level two as established in the Proposed Accred i tat ion Standards ; 

for Florida Schools, 1969-1970 (see Appendix D) . The plans for ^ 

such guidance services v^ere submitted to the Director of the : 

i 

Division of Eilamentary and Secondary Education by March 1, 1971, 
and are, at the time of this writing, under review by that depart- 
ment. To the question, "What Is happening in vocational guidance 

In your district?", the answer Invariably was "Nothing right now. \ 

\ 

We are too Involved In House Bill 3898." In other words, most I 

efforts to implement or Improve the vocational guidance services j 

within the districts v'sited were ha I ted pend i ng the preparation | 

of these plans. i 

■ 

This explains a number of things: why there has been lit- 
tle if any change trom last year, why the State Plan has had little ! 

^ . j 

! 

effect, and what the prevailing way of creating change i n education 




is. The future of vocational education in Florida depends upon 
what is outlined in the plans now being drawn up and the success- 
ful implementation of legislation passed during 197 . 

It the pr"ov i s i on s of House Bill 3898, HouSf.Bill 3892 
(requirdng job related vocational instruction in each district). 

House Bill 3895 (requiring each district or junior college to em- 
ploy u certified director of vocational education', and House 
Bill 3893 (emp loyment of occupational specialists), for examp e, 
are met by each district, such recommendations as lowering the 
counselor-pupil ratio, involvement of the admi n i strat ' -n and 
teachers in guidance procedures, and placement and fc low-up 
provisions will have been met. The unfortunate aspect, from this 
observer's view, is that the standards will not have to be met, in 
many instances, until September I, 1974. They should oe met 
now. 

Keeping in mind, then, that the focus of attention is not 

on the State Plan, typical comments on the state of vocational 

I 

guidanc© in Florida aro: 

Director of Guidance: 

We don't have the facilities to house them even if we had 

the counselors. 

We miss the border I i ne cases* 

The failure of vocational guidance is a jo 1 nt responsi bl I i ty 
there is no desire and therefore no funding, 

should be notBd that these quotations are a aompoBite 
of commnts by various individualm occupying the positions indi- 
c&ted and aannot be aredited to any one pei:son. 
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Dl rector of Vocational Education: 

I don ^ t know what the guidance and counseling people are 
do i nq . 

Vocational guidance seems to be an expanding area if the 
legislature stays Interested. 

We have nothing in the way of vocational guidance other 
than career units given by the guidance teachers. 

Director of Instruction: 

We need ideas and sample programs^ not directives. 

Just what is House Bi I I 3898? 

Change the accred 1 tat ion standards so that the vocational 
programs can be substituted for the same money. 

Reverse the ratio of administration to counselors* 

Dl rector of Vocational Center: 

Kids don-t come to the counselor. * , they don^t commuri-- 
cate. Too much depends upon the personal ity of the coun= 
se I or . 

We don^t have counselors because there Is the idea that 
adults don’t need counseling. 

You won’t get the vocational specialist because this type 
of person is already in industry at higher pay. 

If a district gets units for vocational education, the 
funds should be spent on vocational education and not put 
e I sewhere. 



Counse I or: 



There must be more understanding by admi n I stration and 
teachers about the work and problems of counselors. 

There needs to be in-service with business and Industry 
. , , some type of work exper I ence wou I d be I daa I . 



Super i ntendent : 

We have a big problem getting certified vocatioaal 
teachers. 





We don’t have the funds for the raguiar program, let alone 
any other. 

The weight of the paper work necessary Is beyond the cap- 
abilities of the small -.-unties therefore things are missed 
or left. They should either make it less complicated or 
send help. 

Most things are geared to the bigger and more progressive 
coufitles; smaller areas are hung up. 

District Plans for Guidance: 

How far can we go and how much will we be able to do in 
strengthening our guidance program in the next four years 
will be dependent primarily on action by the legislature 
to provide financial support. 

We recognize the problem of academic bias and want to work 
on it. 

We will employ occupational specialists if funds are pro^ 

V i ded . 

In spite of the Impression that may have been given up to 
this point, everything is not unsatisfactory. There were examples 
such as the Vital Information for Eduacatlon and Work project for 
the dissemination of vocational information in Broward County. 

Other counties are either establishing or expanding their voca- 
tional education offices and some are working hard to bring about 
administrative involvement in the counseling program. As one state 
director put it, "The problems and conflicts still exist, but many 
are now at least talking." 



RECONMENDAT I ON I ■ 

It is recommended that vocational -technical education be 
batter publicized. There must be^a major public relations 
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campaign put forward for vocat lona i =t0chn I ca I education. People 
must be made to want it if ft is to be at al ! effect Iva. The bias 
that is menlioned so often is probably the major stumbling block 
to any successful program. If vocational guidance and the voca- 
tional program is to become what it Is meant to be, then the phllo^ 
sophy must be accepted by all. There are a number of basic steps 
which must be taken. The most obvious is to reduce the uncertainty 
that does exist by providing a complete explanation of the program, 
its need, and the desired results. While some take the position 
that educational objectives cannot be sold as can a head of let- 
tuce or a car, there still must be detailed communication with 
everyone involved. If many of those interviewed and who occupy 
admi n istrat i ve positions did not recognize the State Plan, it can 
be assumed that this Ignorance carries deeper into the system. 

A program of public relations must be a t'^^n-way street with 
plenty of opportunity for feedback; only then can true uncertainty 
(or bias) be brought to the surface and eliminated. Only then, 
too, can a vocational guidance program become as effective as It 
should be. Vocational guidance obviously Is only a part of the 
picture, yet because of the haziness about its objectives, it gets 
far more abuse than it deserves. Peopie "tend to believe guidance 
is a cure-all; a panacea for all ills," Discuss the problem, set 
the parameters, and remove the ignorance — then the program has a 
chance for success. 
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RECOMMENDATION 2 
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It is recommended that work experience programs for coun- 
selors be implemented. In-service programs for counselors are an 
obvious need in the area of vocational guidance but these programs 
should include not only the academic information which is necessary 
but also the essential experience of having been out "on the Job." 
Such a program also would help to resolve a definite power struggle 
that exisis between counselors and admi n I stra i ors who ar© for vo- 
cational programs as well as those who are against them. "Academic 
counselors resent vocational people--they don’t know the work and 
refuse to recogn i ze it. Voca t i ona I is a bad word in all I 1 gh fs . 

"A counselor should not be a special ist. He must be knowledgeable 
in all areas." "Our counselors do not have any vocational guidance 
preparation." One county supervisor of vocational guidance did 
say with pride, "We have held workshops every summer In various 
vocational areas." He continued to say that his district in- 
tended +o make vocational guidance and counseling an Integral 
part of its program. This, unfortunately, was the exception ra-^ 
then than the rule. Counselors must be vocationally oriented and 
their background must include work expsrience, 

RECOMMENDATION s ' 

It is recommended that more accurate information regarding 

"Much of the information for this recoamendmtion comes 
from Mr, Jay Burke, Adult Guidance Coimsmlor at Lindsey Hopkins 
Education Center, Miami. 



labor market supply and demand be used in vocational guidance. In 
all but a few instances, the only local information regarding the 
labor market supply and demand comes from the Florida State Employ“ 
ment Service and the Bureau of Employment Service (Florida Depart- 
ment of Commerce). The Florida State Information is based on 
"employment service records and represents only occupations of 
most interest to applicants and employers using the Florida State 
Employment Service." Only about 25 per cent of the employers use 
the employment service and obviously all potential employees do not 
use the service. Therefore, this information can not be generalized 
to the entire population because of the sampi ing bias involved. 

The Bureau of Employment Service, a Division of the Florida Depart- 
ment of Commerce, prints a chart indicating the estimated need for 
workers for a six month period for twenty cities in Florida. This 
information comes from the employment service and is inaccurate 
due to the sampling bias described above. 

More accurate information can be obtained from newspaper 
advertisements for employees. It is suggested that periodic surveys 
be made on the state level of newspaper job advertisements in 
place of the chart printed by the Bureau of Employment Services. 

Th i s can be done by obtaining the newspaper with the largest daily 
circulation from each of these twenty cities or from geographical 
areas, randomly choosing sampling days or surveying all the news= 
papers for the same day, and printing the results in terms of num« 
bar of jobs for an occupation over the number of people in the 
labor force in that city or area and the totals printed rronthly. 
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This survey, as described, would require the services of 
only one or two clerks. It would contain accurate information 
which could be used over a period of time to help establish trends. 
It also is recommended that firms which are the biggest employers 
in an area be requested to send information regarding job oppor- 
tunities not advertised in the paper lo this cei tral labor infor- 
mation office and that this information be included in the survey. 

This type of service could be tied easily to a system of 
Job description and training charts such as those currently being 
developed in Broward and Escambia counties. This information, 
which is localized and current, is on microfilm with rapid print- 
out service available. I f th i s ! s put i nto operation on a state- 
wide level, any citizen, student, or counselor can easily obtain 
accurate data on Jobs available, training available, and associated 
trends . 



RECOMMENDATION 4 

It Is recommended that occupational orientation courses be 
offered at secondary and pre-secondary levels. Career choice and 
the necessary choice of training cannot be made out of Ignorance. 

A need for semi-skilled workers rather than the university trained 
worker, for example, has arisen recently. If streaming programs 
such as those being developed in Duval County and elsewhere across 
the country grow in number, the point of decision will occui 
earl ier than rrost expect. The push for the prestige of a university 

23 
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background has made it difficuit for many students to accomplish 
whatever goals they have in life. The primary purpose of a 
course in occupations is to provide a background of information 
or a broad exposure to occupational alternatives prior to the 
necessity for selecting post-secondary training. The end result 
would be that the student should gain enough information to ensure 
his making a good vocational choice. 

RECOMMENDATION 5 

It is recommended that adequate funds be made available 
for vocational guidance. Admittedly, this is an obvious and yet 
touchy subject considering the financial crisis of today, but It 
still must be said — more money must be allocated to vocational 
guidance if any developmental success is to be expected. Every 
recommendation necessitates the expenditure of funds. Every 
district visited put money as its number one priority. This was 
so obvious that most of the time money was mentioned It was 
passed over with a chuckle and a statement to the effect, "Well, 
of course. . . or, "Wouldn't it be nice !f. . . it would solve 
most of our troubles." Yet, what success does a program such as 
the implementation of vocational special i sts under House BI I I 3892 
have without accompanying funds? Indeed, indications are that 
most districts will not proceed with this plan unless funds are al- 
located from the state. Advances mean the expenditure of funds. 
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Plans must follow conviction but must be followed by money. The 
challenge can be made that if further development of Vocational- 
Technical Education is worthwhile, then money must be spent, and 
spent intelligently. More counselors must be hired, they must be 
better trained, and they must be backed with adequate and appro- 
priate physical resources. This means only one thing mo. y 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 



Vocational guidance in Florida remains primarily un-^ 
changed from last year. This is not to condemn all that is being 
done, however. A review of plans under development, pilot pro-= 
grams, legislation (see Appendixes B and D) , and the ’fork of many 
outstanding individuals indicates that the future looks fairly 
bright if it is allowed to continue and if support remains. 

Provisions have been made to reduce the counselor-pup! I 
ratio, bring in paraprofess lona I s, develop better training pro- 
grams, and coordinate i nf ormat ion , Progress, then, is only de*- 
pendent upon a united effort to make the program the best that is 
possible. This must be the goal and a I I involved must work towards 
it. There is no room for bias, personality conflict,, or Igno= 



ranee . 



SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



It is recommended that vocat iona I -techn Ica I education be beT 
ter publicized so that all who are affected are fully aware 
of its objectives and programs. 



2 . 



It 



is recommended that 



work-experience programs for counselors 



be I mp I emen ted 
that counselors 



n conjunction with the in-service programs so 
are able to relate better to on-the-job ac- 



tivities. 



3 . 



It is recommended that more accurate information regarding 
labor market supply and demand be used in vocational guid- 



ance. 



4. It is recommended that occupational and orientation courses 
be offered at the secondary and pre-secondary levels. 

5. It is recommended that adequate funds be made available for 
vocational guidance so that developmental success can be 
assured . 
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APPENDIX A 

I MPLENENTATl ON OF THE GOALS OF THE STATE PLAN 



The state goals for guidance and counsel ing programs of pre- 
vocational and vocational education were given in Section 2.2 of 
the Florida Stat e Plan for the Administration of Vocational Edu - 
cation. The goals were stated by indicating that funds will be 
used to: 

1. provide group and individual guidance for the de- 
velopment of career choice. 

2. continue development and expansion of guidance ser- 
vices at area vocat iona I -techn ica I centers. 

3. provide placement and follow-up services for secon- 
dary and post-secondary vocational students. 

4. update the Directory of Post-Secondary and Adult 

Occup ation Curriculum for Florida . 

5 provide and maintain cotrirnunity I i a i son between vo- 
cational students and employers. 

6. provide workshops, institutes, and other In-service 
activities for vocational guidance and counseling personnel. 

It was further stated that approximately 15 per cent of 
the funds allotted to counseling will be used for p re-vocational 
i nstruct ion • 

A sample of the counties visited indicates the,,fol lowi ng 




1 mp I ementat ion : 
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\^al s 
CountV 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Effect 

of 

State Plan 


1 


Yes 


Yes 


Not bv 
Des i gn 


7 


Yes ; 


Yes 


Some 


2 


1 nd i V- 
on 1 y 


? 


Not by 
des 1 gn 


? 


Not by 
des 1 gn 


None 


None 


3 


Yes 


? 


Not by 
des i gn 


7 


Not by 
des ! gn 


Hone 


None 


4 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


? 


Yes 


Yes 


None 


5 


Yes 


Yes 


Not by 
des i gn 


Needed 


Yes 


L i mt tad 


None 


6 


1 nd i V, 
on 1 y 


None 


Not by 

des i gn 


? 


Not by 

des i gn 


Limited 


None 


7 


No 


Planned 


Not by 
des 1 gn 


? 


Not by 
des i gn 


P 1 anned 


None 


‘8 


1 nd i V. 
on 1 y 


No 


Not by 
das 1 gn 


? 


No jobs 
ava 1 1 . 


Yes 


None 


9 


Yes 


No 


Not by 
des ign 


7 


Yes 


? 


None 



? = the respondent could not give an answer. 



Not by design 



the goa I 1 s 
but there is 



mp lamented on an informal 
no plan or pol icy. 



basis 
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appendix b 

BRIEF OF 1970 VOCATIONAL LEGISLATION 
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At the present time, vocational education is limited to courses 
to develop occupational proficiency and shall not be construed 
to mean any general or exploratory courses offered with any 

objectives. (Section 228.04 1 (26)F.S.). State support 

for vocational education in the K- 1 2 foundar i on P^°9ram 
qenerally is based upon one instruction un , t fot an employed 
leachJr. (Section 236.04 (5) F.S.). J n the Junior col .age 
foundation program the allocation of instructiona ^ 

based on one u„it for each ten students ' ^ ^ c . 
tendance in the occupational program (Section 230.765 Cl) h.b.J. 
The Florida Legislature in its 1970 session redef i ned _ voca- 
tional education, provided for the establishment of minimum re 
quirements for a comprehensive vocational program in F orida 
in'-luding the evaluation of educational output and employme 
performance, the classification of courses by cost-category and 
a new procedure for determining instructional special teacher 
service and supervisory units for vocational education beg i n 
ning with the 1971-72 fiscal year. Add i t iona II y, the Leg i s I ature 
mandated job related ini^truction in each school 

quired the employmont of a director of vocational education by 
each school district and Junior college, and created yhe V 
cational imiprovement Fund. Also set forth in legislation is 
the requirement that school districts provide minimum counsel 
ling service and authorization for the training and employment 



of occupational specia 



! i sts . 



House Bill 38 ^ 7 — Def ! n it ion 
This act defi77es vocational 
leading to a bacca 1 aureate 
which provides: 



of, Vocational Education, 
education as that instruction not 
degree, either graded or ungraded. 



(1) Instruction given for the purpose of developing occupa 
tional proficiency necessary for gainful employment. 

(2) Instruction ‘in exploratory courses designed to familiarize 
persons with the world of work and motivating them to pur- 
sue courses in vocational education. 



(3) Instruction In industrial arts, 

(4) Instruction in vocationally oriented home economics. 

House Bill 3950— Providing procedures for determining 
units for vocational education. 
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I nstruct I on 



This act provides for: 



(1) The state board of education to adopt regulations setting 
Forth minimum requirements for a comprehensive vocational 
education program within the new definition to begin with 
the '^;ementary grades, effective in 1971=72, This plan is 
to include evaluation of educational output and employment 
performance with emphasis on Job placement and satisfac- 
tory performance on the Job. 

( 2 ) The classification of ail vocational courses into not less 
than three (3) nor more than twenty (20) cost categories 
in accordance with criteria established in the act. 

(3) The state board of education to define a full-^time equiva” 
lent student, provided an FTE is not less than 810 student 
contact hours of instruction. The determination of the 
number of FTE to provide an Instructional unit in each cost 
category. 

(4) The state board of education to adopt regulations and pro- 
cedures ror the earning and allocation of special teacher 
units and supervisor units. 

(5) The allocation of instruction units to districts based 
upon the FTE served during the prior year with provisions 
to adjust units during year of operation. 

(6) The Commissioner of Education to allocate up to an addi- 
tional one hundred CIOO) units in vocational education for 
meeting statewide needs in accordance with state board of 
education regulations. 

(7) Exemption of the vocationcji progruin from tho requ I rernen 1 
that instructional personnel be employed on 90^ of the in- 
struction units. 

d. House Bill 395 I — Provi d i ng procedures for determining Instruc- 
tion units for vocational education In junior college. 

Provisions of this act in general, parallel House BUI 3950, 
with the intent that funding formulas will provide comparable 
funding for comparable programs In vocational education re-^ 
gardless of the type of institution in which they are offered. 

e. House Bill 5892- -Requ j res job related vocational Instruction in 
each district. 





This act provides: 
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(!) That the department of education shall develop and imple- 
ment regulations to become effective September I, 1971, 
providing for practical courses of direct Job-related in- 
struction in at least five (5) vocational areas in each 
school disirict in the "ate. Such instruction shall be 
available to all residents of the district regardless of 
previous academic attainment and shall be available 
throughout the year. District boards and local welfare 
boards shall cooperate to locate^ identify, and attemp o 
recruit all unemployed and under-employed persons into 
such courses- 



(2) That provisional certification shall be granted instructors 
and that no Instructor shall be paid less than the saiary 
for a Rank III instructor, and salary supplements shall be 
allowed if necessary to obtain suitable instructional per- 
sonne I . 

(3) That these courses are to be supported by i nstruct ion un i ts 
and that the minimum support from the district or junior 
-olleqe for vocational education be at least in the amount 
of state or federal funds that the vocational education 
programs er.n. The expenditure of earned runds to be indi 
cated in an identifiable manner. 



The Department of Education sha I I develop regulations providing 
for practical courses of direct Job related instruction in every 
school district, effective no later than September I, 1971. 



These regulations will place primary responsi bl I i ty for the de 
velopment of instructional courses with the district school 
boa rds . 

Each district must have a minimum of five vocational educational 
areas (unidentified). 



instruction will be ava 1 I ab I e to a I I persons at any time during 
the academic year^ 



welfare board will cooperate 



Each district school board and 

actively recruiting the participation of unemployed and under 

employed in these programs. 



I n 



Provisional teaching certifications will be granted when a 
shortage of academically qualified teachers has been demon 

strated* 



Courses of job related instruction shall be eligible for voca 
tiorial education instruction units. 




Pursuant to regulations, one or 
more Junior college may Jointly 
this bill. 



more school district or one or 
implement the provisions of 








^0 

f. House Bill 389_5=--Each school dislrirt and junior college to em- 

p } oy d ce r‘ 1' i f i ed d f rector of vocat i on.,:, i oducn'f icn . 

This act provides that: 

(!) Each -;hoo! district earning a special teacher services 

unit arid each junior co! lege Cdi^'nlng an adnn i n I st rat I vs and 
special instruction unit through vocational education, sfia I i 
employ a certified director of vocational education. 

(2) The director is to administer a d I str i ct-w i de or junior col'- 
lege program in vocational education and shall be on the 
immediate staff of the county superintendent or junior col- 
lege president at a level requiring involvement in planning 
and implementing vocational programs. 

(3) Two or more school districts, two or more junior college 
districts or comb i na1' . on s thereof may jointly hire a single 
d i rector . 



g. Wouse Bill 3896— Es tab I i shes a vocational improvement fund. 



This act provides that: 



( i 



Priority projects in fiie of funds appropr i a fed under 

this act ar^e to be used for development of vocational edu= 
cation programs for: 

(a) disadvantaged 

(b) introductory programs for middle and junior high schools 
Cc) training and In=service projects for improving voca-= 

t i ona I counse I i ng 
Cd) career associate program 

(e) development of information systems and Job placement 
se rv i ces 



(f ) 



f 



training, in-service and recruiting projects for voca-= 
tional teachers and support personnel 






rostr 



'ure 



and to insure greater community 



'tfGcat i ona ! 
i n VO i vemen t 



o H y Q0 1 ! Q n 



(2) Department of education to establish rules and regulations 
for submission of projects and awarding of funds, 

(3) District school boards eligible to apply for such funds. 



( 4 ) 



Priority to projects in which a 
involved and which have maximum 
boards and other local agencies 
tapping programs. 



I community resources are 
cooperation between school 
operating paral lei or over- 



education to submit as part of 
' isi iny of eligible projects 
mated amount of funds needed to supporf the pi o 



D) Each year, department of 
iogislalive budget rsquesi 
and est 
jects. 



(6) Commissioner of education, 30 days prior to each regu.ar 
session, to submit status report of projects funded under 

this fund. 



Houoo Bill 3898 — Minimum Counseling services. 



This act provides that; 

(1) Guidelines be developed to provide adequate counseling ser 
vices in school districts with alternative methods of pro- 
viding such services outside traditional graduate school 
certification requirements. 

(2) Each school district submit a plan for prov i d i ng reou i red 
level of counseling services. Plans to provide appro^ 
priate phasing-in of services to meet required student^ 
counselor ratios for elementary and secondary students. 
Plans to be approved by department of educci ion. 

House Bill 3893--0ccupat iona I Specialists 



This act provides that: 

(1) Occupational specialists may be used in place of counselors 
up to maximum of 50f= of a II counseling positions in the 
district, to work under su perv i s I on of certified counselor. 
Provisional certification shall be granted when necessary 
and occupational specialists to be paid not less +han 
salary for Rank IN Instructor. Sa I ary supp I ement shall 

be allowed if necessary. These occupational Special is s 
will be under the supervision of a certified counselor. 

(2) Pursuant to policies and regulations, each school district 
may submit a program to identify and train occupational 
specialists w i th i nd i cat i on that the district board will 
provide 15 % of total cost of tf:© program. 

(3) That 75?? of total cost of approved programs shall be au- 
thorized by department of education, 

(4) That a report be made 30 days prior to 1971 session of the 
legislature and each year thereafter on criteria and fund- 
ing requirements, and after 1971-72 on effectiveness and 
efficiency of the program- 

Also, the department will provide a statement defining the 
required funding of accepted programs. 



House Bill No. 3894 



Established the "High Priority Education Projects Fund.’' Sa I J 
fund wi M cunsish of 5 % of tiie combined resources dedicated 
to colUjjes or schools of education in the state university 
system for the preceding year. 

Purpose of said funds is to stimulate rapid changes vHthin 
Floridans colleges of educution. 



The current focus of this act is on Vocational Education. 



The following is a I i st of current objectives: 

(1) To develop new courses in Vocational Education 

(2) Modii' existing courses 

(3) Fuse intellectual and vocational curricula 

(4) Develop new concept of the role and function of counselors 

(5) Develop local job placement capabilities vvithin the pub= 
lie school system 

(6) Inform and motivate teachers and admi n i strators concerning 
vocal ional education. 
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appendix c 

SUMMARY OF CURRENT, PLANNED AND PRIORITY ACTIVITIES 
RELATED TO VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN FLORIDr, 



1. DEVELOP NEW COURSES OR PROGRAMS 



A. ELEMENTARY TEACHlrS 

EDV 407 - The Teacher and the World of Work - Univer- 
sity of South Florida 

Objectives: To create a climate of inquiry that will 

allow each student to analyze his own 
career plans in relationship 1o four 
bas ic questions; 

(1) What forces and institutions tend to 
allocate man to a job 

(2) What is the relationship between the 
job a man holds and his life styte? 

(3) What is the nature of adult needs and 
responsibilities to educational pro- 
grams ? 

f4) What are the indices for measurement 
of one's "ful I power?" 

I A 455 - Industrial Arts for Elementary School Teachei s - 
Florida A & M University 

Objectives: To provide elementary education teacher 

■j" inoes with knowledge about industry 
and industrial processes in such a way 
as to enable them to integrate industrial 
concepts and appi ications Into their 
dai ly planning and teaching 

IE 464 - Industrial Arts for Elementary Teachers - Univer- 
sity of West Florida 

Objectives; To help elementary teachers improve their 
ability to teach basic skills, reading, 
©i'c • 

To enable the teacher to permit the chi Id 
to be creative and have self-expression* 
To familiarize teachers with industrial 
type occupations 

Summer Workshop for Inservlce Elementary Teachers - Univer- 
sity of South Florida 

Objectives: To change concept of world of work 

To increase awareness of- new aspects of 
wor I d of work 
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To develop av^areness of relevance of 
economics +o world of work. 

To Increase confidence in knowledge vf 
econom i ca . 



A P I ann i ng Study 
p roach 
ance - 
Object i ves : 



for a Comp uter-Manager Instruction Ap- 
to Teacher Training In Vocational Guid- 
Fiorida State University 
To develop a new training model utiliz- 
ing CMl to provide or a team approach to 
vocational guidance. 

To design and specify CMl training mo- 
dules and manuals. 

To SDecify plan for imp iementat ion^ eval- 
uation, and dissemination of the CMl 



vocational trainlryg model. 

Project LOOM (Learner Oriented Occupational Materials)-- 
Industrial Arts Elementary Curriculum Project - 
Florida State University 

Objectives: To develop occupational instructional 

materials for elementary students. 

To develop in elementary teachers an 
awareness of the world of work. 



Social Studies Area of Elementary B 1 ock- I n vo I vement in 

Community Aspect - University of South Florida 
Objectives: To increase the awareness of preservice 

teachers concerning the world of work. 
To build in economic knowledge and 
skills. 

To relate curricula areas to world of 
work. 



Changing Attitudes Toward World of Work ^ University of 
South F I or i da 

Course for Teacher Trainees - Florida State Un versify 
Objective: To give teacher trainees vocational 

Information, including opportunities, etc. 

Inservice and Summer Training for Elementary Teachers (In 
Counties) - Florida State University 
Objective: To acquaint elementary teachers with cur- 

rent materials and methods pertaining to 
the world of work. 

Integration of Vocational Information Into Existing Pre- 
service Curriculum University of Florida 
Objectives: To change attitude toward vocational ed- 

ucation in general and specific occupa- 
tions. 
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To enable teachers to expose students to 
a wide spectrum of careers. 



Course for Elementary Teachers *- University of Florida 
Objectives; To give information concerning voca- 
t I ona I educat i on . 

To become fami 1 iar with intent and objec- 
tives of vocational education. 

To produce teachers who will support the 
vocational prografn. 

Incorporation of Vocational Information into Methods 

Courses and Inservice Training - University of 
Florida 

New Course for Elementary Teacher Trainees - Florida 
Atlantic University 

Objective: To train how to expose children to world 

of work. 

B. SECONDARY TEACHERS 

1 A Planning Study fof~ a Computer-Managed Instruction Ap- 

proach to Teacher Tralring in Vocational 
Guidance - Florida Stale University 
Ob j ect i ves : To deve lop a new training mode I utilizing 

CMI to provide for a team approach to 
vocat i ona ! gu i dance . 

To design and specify CMI training 
modules and manuals. 

To specify plan for i mp I emantat ion, eval- 
uation, and dissemination of the CMI vo= 
cations! training model. 

VE 509 ” Selection and Guidance of Vocational Students ~ 
Florida State University 

Objectives: To teach prospective teachers how to in- 

terpret and follow’-up on measures of ap = 
titude and interest (general and 
spec I f i c) . 

To teach prospect iv€^ teachers how to dis- 
seminate occupational information. 

To teach prospective teachers how to se- 
lect students for placement in occupa- 
tional training courses 

To teach prospective teachers concerning 
placement and fo I low-up of vocationally 
tra i ned students 

2 Inservfce Workshop for Training Vocational Teachers to 

Teach Disadvantaged Youth - Florida A & M 
Un i versi ty 
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Objectives; To deveiop cornpa 1 enc i es arrpng vocc3 1 iona^ ' 
teachers to teach occupational skills to 
d 1 sadvantaged youth. 

To develop attitudes favorable toward 
teaching disadvantaged youth. 

To introduce occupational education for 
disadvantaged into the pre-service pro- 
gram of seconda “^y teachers (first voca- 
tional teachers then ALL teachers) 

Course for Secondary Teachers - University of Florida 
Objectives: To give I nf ormat I on concerning voca- 

t Iona ! educat i on , 

To become familiar with intent and objec- 
tives of vocational education. 

To produce teachers who will support the 
vocat Iona I program. 

I ncorporat ion of Vocational information into Methods 

Courses and Inservice Training = University 
of Florida 

Course-Or i enta t i on to Vocational Education - Florida Slate 
Un i vers i ty 

Objectives: To make meaningful to all teachers In ed- 

udation the objectives of vocational ed- 
ucat ion . 

To inform concerning selection and guid- 
ance of students in vocational education. 

C. COUNSELORS 

I Conference on Vocational Guidance -- University of South 
Florida 

Objectives: To improve relationships between voca= 

tional and guidance personnel and the 
services and programs they provide for 
young people. 

To deal with potentials and problems re- 
lated to the new proposed occupational 
specialist for the counties in Florida. 

COU 509 - Information Services: Educational, Occupational, 

and Persona I ^Soc i a I - Florida State Univer- 
s I ty 

Objectives: To develop guidance and counseling skills 

To assimilate and Integrate occupation 
Information 

To develop innovative dissemination me- 
thods* 
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Course 302 - VocaMonal Psychoiogy - Univ=r:-.ify of West 
Florida 

Ob ives; To describe the gamut of possible occu- 
p it I ons . 

To inform concerning dynamics of work 
mot i vat ion * 

Development of a Values Inventory - University of South 
Florida 

Objectives; To develop better ways (set of instru- 
ments) for assessing values (as distinct 
from interest-personality measures). 

To have an instrument with predictive 
and concurrent validity for vocational 
doc i s ion-making and related choices. 

EDG 603 - Information Service in Guidance - University 
of South Florida 

Objectives: To help prospective counselors become 

better informed In the Information ser- 
V j ces . 

To help prospective counselors become 
better able to provide such services. 

To develop a positive attitude toward 
gu 1 dance . 

‘'DG 683 - Occupational and Educational Information - 
Florida Ai! antic University 
Objectives; To study and identify the different 

kinds of occupational and educational 
information that counselors and 
c 1 i ents need * 

To learn where to obtain occupational 
and educational information and how to 
use it in vocational counseling^ 

To describe appropriate methods for 
classifying and filing occupational and 
educational information. 

To identify the basic theories of voca- 
tional choice and development. 

To identify principles and methods o* 
teaching occupations. 

To interpret and use test scores in mak- 
ing vocational and educational choices. 
To utilize occupational and educational 
Information in elementary schools. 

441 - Selection and Guidance ot Vocational Students - 
University of West Florida 
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Objectives: lo Inform counsoiors and feachers ori how 

to select students best suited for voca- 
1 1 ona i G ducat ion . 

To have counselors and teachers know how 
to guide these studenis and cope with 
thoir special problems* 

QUID 503 - The Information Services - Florida A & M Uni- 
vers i ty 

Objectives: To develop awareness of the knowledge 

and skills necessary in order to develop 
and administer an effective information 
service in the schoo i . 

To fami I iarize wiTh theories of career 
cho ice. 

To fami I iarize with means of mediating 
i nformat ion . 

VE 509 - Selection and Guidance of Vocational Students - 
Florida State University 

Objectives: To teach how to interpret and follow-up 

general and specific measures of apti- 
tude and interest. 

To teach how to disseminate occupational 
i nformat ion. 

To teach how to select sludents for 
placement in occupational training 
courses . 

To teach concerning placement and follow- 
up of vocational ly-trained students, 

2 Booklet for Counselors on AppI ications of Research - 
University of Florida 

Objective: To increase the interest and skills of 

counselors In helping people choose 
careers . 

Course = Career Development Universi'^y of South Florida 
Objectives: To understand theoretical rationale for 

career development. 

To understand patterns of career de- 
ve I opment . 

Inservice Vocational Guidance Institutes (N=40) - Univer= 
sity of Florida 

Objectives: To give school counselors field experi- 

ence and information about jobs through 
employer visitations. 

To give counselors experience in voca-- 
tional guidance interviewing. 
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To acquaint counselors wirh sources of 
i n format ion . 

To increase awareness of training oppor- 
tunitles in vocat iona I -techn I ca I educa- 
tion. 

Inservice Workshop for Counselors - University of West 
Florida 

Objectives: To familiarize counselors with the pos- 

sibilities in the world of work. 

To familiarize with techniques and me- 
thods of disseminating world of work in- 
formation (K-12), e.g., films, speakers 
from the field. 

To familiarize with tests in the area 

Reproduction of Output from Information Service Course 
(EDG 603) - University of South Florida 
Objective: To disseminate potentially u eful re- 

ports on occupat I ona I possibilities, 
etc., to students and relevant school 
personne I , 

Slide-Sound Set - Preservice and Inservice Counselors^ 
(Vocational Guidance in a Group Settings 
University of South Florida 
Objectives: To produce a sMde^sound set of voca- 

tional counseling in a group setting 
to be used with preservice and inservice 
counsel I ng. 

To assist counselors in assisting stu- 
dents !n making vocational choices. 

Study of Career Patterns of Adolescent Disadvantaged to 
Produce a Model - University of Florida 
Objec+ive: To develop a model for counseling disad- 

vantaged to disseminate to preservic© 
and inservice counselors. 

View of Vocational Guidance at the International Level 

London^ England - Preserivce and Inservi ce - 
University of South Florida 
Objectives: To develop a better understanding of 

vocational guidance. 

To increase counselors’ perspective of 
guidance at international level. 

To introduce new procedures and tech- 
niques. 

To bring back audio-visual materials. 
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Statewide Occupational Workshop - Florida Atlantic Un i - 
vers i ty 

Objective: To update college counselors as to new 

programs in the state, Q.g.> data pro- 
cessing approach 

Course - Vocational Education for Counselors - Florida 
State Un i vers i ty 

Objectives: To inform concerning available interest 

and aptitude tests. 

To inform concerning occupations and to 
give practical experience. 

Feasibility Study for Counselors at Undergraduate Level = 
University of South Florida 
Oojectives; To decrease preparation time for coun- 
se I ors . 

To decrease preparation costs. 

To increase availability of counselors 
to students. 

Course in Vocational Counsel ing - University of Florida 
Objective: To prepare counselors (K=|7) in the area 

of vocational opportunities and Job 
preparat ion . 

D. OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALISTS 

Coordination with County in Developing Program for Occu^ 
pational Specialists - University of 
Florida 

An Innovative Model to Tr'ain Supervisors and Occupational 
Learning Specialists (Summer, 1971) = 

Florida A & M University 

Objectives: To develop an innovative model program 

which would: Ca) train supervisors of 

occupational specialists, (b) train 
occupat I ona I spec I a I i sts . 

To demonstrate the operational and unique 
duties of occupational specialists which 
are complemer ary to other pupll= 
pei'sonnel workers* 

To demonstrate the effect I veness of util- 
izing differentiated staffing and team 
approaches In pupil -personnel services. 
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New Program for Occupational Special ists (Summer,, 1971) - 
Florida State University 

Objectives: To prepare occupational specialists who 

can function under the direction of a 
trained counselor in public school set- 
ti ngs. 
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To g i v6 Thom a broa der ©xposu r© To t be 
world of work. 

To prepare them so that they can reach 
more students In an effective way with 
voca t i ona i -occupa t i ona i I n format ion* 

^ddlt^onal Training for Some Counselors to be Trainers 
of Occupational Special ists - Florida 
Atlantic University 

Objective: To prepare people to train occupational 

spec i a I ists. 

Training for Occupational Specialists - Florida A & M 
Un i vers i ty 

Objective: To have occupational specialists be re= 

source persons for counselor and school . 

E. INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHERS 

Course - (Vocational Education Division) - Florida State 
University 

Objective: To provide supervised work experience 

for current Teachers in order to update 
their knowledge and capabilities. 

Training Program to Improve Vocational Educators’ Effec- 
tiveness in o r kv n g with Disadvantaged 
Youth (1/71-6/71) - Florida A & M Univer- 
sity 

Obiectives: To increase vocational educators’ under-^ 

standing of the needs and nature of 
varic js disadvantaged populations. 

To in f^ease vocational educators’ aware= 
ness of various school and community r©“ 
sources which can assist disadvantaged 
persons . 

To increase vocational educators’ ability 
to evaluate the personal, social, aca- 
demic, and vocational development of 
d i sadvantagvBd persons , 

To assist vov::ational educators in eva I -- 
uating the ef fset i veness of their ef- 
forts in serving the disadvantaged. 

Workshops ~ jnservice Training for Industrial Arts 

heachers (Summer, 1971) - Florida State 
University 

Objective: To acquaint teachers with curriculum 

materials and processes needed to In- 
itiate and implement I AGP CIndustria'I 
Arts Curriculum Project) in the areas 
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of consl’ruc t ion and rna(iu f actur i ng In 
secondary ciassrooms. 

Inservice Training for Industrial Arts Teachers (All 

levels) - F’orida Technological University 
Objectives: To enable them to teach about the world 

of work at the Junior high level. 

To enable them to develop the high school 
students^ know ledge about vocational 
opportunities and techniques in securing 
positions, 

Inservice Training for Industrial Arts Teachers (Secon^ 
dary) - Florida State University 
Objective: To provide inservice industrial arts 

teachers v/ith opportunities to -earn 
how to initiate programs in ne in nova ^ 

1 1 ve curriculum programs In Industrial 
Arts - American Industry and Industrial 
Arts Curriculum Project. 

F, INTRODUCTORY VOCATIONAL 



I Conference on Vocational Guidance - University of South 
Florida 

Objectives: To improve relationships between voca- 

tional and guidance personnel and the 
services and programs they provide for 
young peop I 0 . 

To deal with potentials and problems re- 
lated to the new proposed occupational 
special i st for the counties in Florida, 



EDBE 405 - Principles of Business Vocational Education - 
Florida Technological University 
Objectives: To understand the historical development 

of vocational education. 

To understand the historical development 
of vocational business education. 

To become acquainted with programs In 
office education receiving federal sup- 
port. 



To Identify the pros and cons of various 
programs offered In public schools in 
vocational business education. 

To develop a basic philosophy of voca- 
tional education. 

To acquire an understanding of the role 
of the community In vocational educa- 
tion. 
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To acquirB an un dorsTand I ng of iha runc 
tion and importance of an advisory com-= 
m it tee in vocational education. 

To undersfand tho role of the teacher, 
coord ina to Tj and direci’or of vocEational 
L Jucdt ion programs , 

To become acquainted with congressional 
action as it has affected voctat iona ! edu- 
cation, 

EDV 302 - Principles of Vocational Education - Universi .y 
of F! or 1 da 

Objectives: To prepare students to develop a philoso- 

phy and objectives of vocational educa- 
tion based upon our society and needs of 
peop I e . 

To inform on how vocational education 
fits into total program. 

EDV 325 = Introduction to Vocational Education = Univer- 
sity of West Florida 

Objectives; To learn basic principles of vocational 
education. 

To inform concern i ng importance of edu- 
cation for work in our society^ 

VE 406 ^ Principles of Vocational Education = Florida 
State University 

Objectives: To inform concerning laws regulating 

vocat iona I education . 

To inform concerning principles of ad- 
ministration at national^ state^ and 
local levels. 

To inform concerning state objectives, 
programs , and plans. 

VED 643 & 443 ~ Principles of Vocational Education 
Florida Atlantic University 
Objectives: To perceive the role of vocational edu- 

cai' i on In the total school program- 
To determine the need for vocational 
guidance. 

To assess the importance of vocational 
gu i dance . 

2 Supervised Field Experience for Vocat Iona 1 Personnel - 
University of South Florida 
Objective: To refine the college training and conm- 

seling competency of adult and voca- 
tional counselors/teachers through prac- 
tical experience. 
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bynipub i uj)i on Voca M ona i -Techn I ca 1 tiducation ar r lari da 
Technol og I ca I University (end of 2/71 - 
2 days) -■ Florida Technological University 
Objectives: lo develop a skeleton pi'opram for 

vocat iona f -techn } ca I educafion at FTU, 

To determine the appropriate steps in 
the development of a preservice and in- 
service vocational education program, 

PI Development of a New i rograrn at Florida Technological 
University for Vocational Teachers - Florida 
Techno 1 og i ca I Un f vers i ty 
Objective: To train preservice ai. inservice 

teachers in vocational and technical oc- 
cupations. 

II. DEVELOPMENT OF NEW CONCEPT OF ROLE AND FUNCTION OF COUNSELORS 

I New iVfodel for Counselor Training (9/71) = Florida State 

Un i vers i ty 

Objectives: To develop a realistic counselor train= 

ing program beginning at the junior 
I eve 1 . 

To develop more effective teaching and 
training methods for counselors. 

To clarify the role of the counselor. 

Seminar in Counseling the Disadvantaged - University of 
FI or i da 

Objectives: To understand special problems and needs 

of the disadvantaged - all ages. 

To exp lore new strategies for meeting 
the counseling needs of the disadvan- 
taged , 

To fuse theory and practice, 

2 Development of a New Program for Counselor Education - 

Florida Technological University 
Objectives: To develop a prototype counselor educa- 

tion program containing the following 
identifiable components: (a) voca-^ 

t i ona I -techn i ca I survey variables and 
academic survey variables; Cb) indi- 
vidualized analysis with correlations 
to vocat I ona I , technical, and academic 
object I ves . 

To develop counseling and teaching 
strategies and appropriate media for 
disseminating vocat iona I -techn !ca I and 
academic data relevant to the individual 
at elementary and secondary levels. 
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To develop a program for evaluation con 
taining statistical analysis, feedback, 
and dissemination components which are 
deemed sppi Icable and f. 'proprlate by 
authorities in the field of counselor 
ed ucat ion. 



I nvesti gat I on 



of Ways to Come into Rational Contact with 
Students - University of Florida 



Florida A & M University 

Object i vet To have role of 
resource person 
personne i * 



co'viselor 

for other 



be one 
sc hoo 1 



of a 
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APPENDIX D 



GUIDELINES EQR r'ROVIDING ADEQUA'^E GUIDANCE SERViCES 
(HOUSE BILL 3898) 

1. Each schooi district shall develop a plan for providing adequate 
guidance services for students in grades 

2. Adequate guidance services are tentatively defined as level one 
and level two guidance standards as established in the Proposed 
Ac cr~ed i tat ion Standards for Florida SchoolSj 1969-70 , 

3. Each schooi district shall review and evaluate f guidance 
services In comparison to level one and level two of the pro- 
posed accred i tat i on standards, 

4. The school district shall develop a plan for meeting level one 
and i eve I two standards by September 1974. This plan sha I I 
include the following: 

a. A description of present guidance services in relation to 
each level oniand level two standard of the proposed guid= 
ance accreditation standards. 

b. A statement of the unmet standards. 

c. Identification of alternatives graduate school require^ 
ments to be used by the district board in providing ade- 
quate guidance services, including, but not confined to, 
use of paraprofoss i one 1 s, teachers, occupational special -= 
ists, parents, and representatives of business and indus- 
try. 

d. A phasing- in plan designed to meet unmet level one and 
level two guidance standards of the proposed accr‘ed i tat ion 
standards, 

e. A time schedule for the phasing-in process including neces- 
sary budgetary considerations, 

f. A plan for identifying and assisting unemployed youth, us- 
i ng the fo I lowing gu i de 1 i nes : 

(I) A plan for identifying and assisting unemployed, out- 
of-school youth under 19 years of age who live In the 
d i stri ct. 
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C2) A method of procedure for identifying unemployed out- 
of-school youTh under 19 years of age who live in tie 
district. (May use present method of identifying, 
such as visiting teacher, adult counselors, etc.). 

(3) Number of identified unemployed out-of -schoo I youth 
under 19 year? of age in the district: 



14- 15 years o I d 
I 6 - 17 years o I d 
I 8 years o I d 



C4) A plan to assist identified unemployed out~of -schoo I 

youth under 19 years of age to become aware of occupa- 
tional oDportuni ties. (May include present methods 
used in d i str i cts , } 



(5) An evaluation procedure to determine the effectiveness 
of the proposed plan to assist identified unemployed 
out-of -schoo I youth In the district, 



araprofessiona I personnel may be utilized according to 
eeded by the school districts to meet level one and leve^ two 
tandards of the propo'^ed guidance accreditation standards 
ithout regard to traditional graduate school require ams. 
he plan should include the following: 



a. Duties to be performed. 

b. Skills the paraprofessional will need to accomplish these 
duties. 

C. Type of training program for paraprofessional to -.quire 
needed sk i I Is. 



d, 

Q • 



Performance evaluation. 

Estimated funds needed to meet level one and level two stan- 
dards in addition to funds being expended for guidance ser- 

V i ces . 

ne district plan shall be submiTted to the Director of the 
i vision of Elementary a d Sscondary Education by March I, l97l. 

he Director of the Division of Elementary and Secondary yduca- 
ion- in cooperation with the Director of the Division oi Vo.,a 
ional. Technical and Adult Education, shall approve o^disap- 
rove plans submitted by each school district no 
ixty (eO) days after the date received. For plans which are 
isapproved, the Director of Elementary and Secondary Education 
handset forth reason for disapproval and the conditions which 
lUbt be imet to secure appi’ovaU 
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INTRODUCTI ON 



An evaluation of any kind of program, whether it exists 
in the private sector or the public sector, the educational domain 
or otherwise, must consider both costs and results. It is con 
ceivable to achieve any objective If enough financial resources 
are allocated to that particular objective. However, unlimited 
resources are not available and, In fact, this key economic con- 
cept--scarcity of resources— is a major concern of the political 
and economic sysTems. in the private sector the quality of goods 
end services is evaluated through the mechanism of proxy votes 
in the form of dollars; the public sector uses the ballot box as 
one of its means of evaluation. However, within the public sec- 
tor there is a need for additional techniques for evaluating the 
relative worth of programs competing for relatively limited re- 
sources. This need is especially pronounced when comparing simi- 
lar programs having similar objectives. 

Cost-benefit analysis is an example of one technique 
which increasingly Is being applied to evaluate the relative 
vestment value of governmental programs. Too often, appropria- 
tions for governmental programs are viewed as expenditures rather 
than as investments which yield returns to society at large as 
well as to Individuals in particular. For hundreds of years bus! 
nessmen have been using cost-benefit techniques for evaluating 
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and planning investment decisions. However, only within the past 
decade has this rorm of anaiys's begun to emerge and d' el op as 
a criterion for pub I ic ' i nvestment. It is the primary purpose of 
this study to evaluate the i nvestment value of specific voca- 
tional, technical, and adult education programs in Florida in a 
cost-uenefit format. 
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DESIGN, STRATEGY, AND OBJECTI VES 



The design for conducting this cost-benef I t anc'ysis of 
Iwenty-two dif^forent vocat i ona 1 -techn i ca I education programs 
throughout the state followed the framework established in 
Figure I. The elements of costs and benefits are divided into 
two columns— social and private. The social costs are those 
costs incurred by soc i ety — Federa I , State and : oca 1 funding — 
while the social benefits are the marginal monetary returns ac- 
cruing to society as a function of the increased taxes resulting 
from differential earning levels of persons possessing varying 
skill I eve i s . 

From a private or individual perspective, two elements 
of cos- are Included. U) Opportunity costs represent the bulk 
of an individual's investment in public education, while (2) 
private direct costs (tuition, books, supplies, etc.) are of a 

compa ra t i ve I V minor proportion. 

Private benefits are the difference in earnings between 
that which one c ■ u I d receive after having had formal training and 
the earnings he could expect to receive if he did not possess 

specialized vocational or technical skills. 

As seen In Figure 1, two essential kinds of data are re- 
V -vd, namely, monetary c ^sts and monetary benefits. Since one 
of the underlying assumptions of this study is that there is a 
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causal relationship uef-ween formal vocat Iona I -techn i ca I training 
and subsequent comparatively higher wage rates, it then follows 
that input-output data is needed In a format dmenabie to 1 ii i s 
(Jnd of measurement. This necessitates that i nput-^outp ut data 
be captured In a program format. 



Soc i a I 



Pr i va te 



Colts 



Costs 



Definition: Costs incurred 

either directly or Indirectly 
by 'Society at large for the 
operation of formal vocatlonal- 
technical training 



Definition: Costs in= 

curred either directly 
or indirectly by the 
students for fo-^mal 
vocat ion a I -techn i ca I 
training 



E I ements : 



E I ements : 



() Total dol lar amounts 
actually expended for 
providing educational pro= 
grams; 2) opportunity cost 
of not leasing or renting 
f ac i I 1 1 1 es 



Benef I ts 

Definition: Economic 

welfare gained by society 
at large as a result of 
formal training 



1) Foregone earnings or 
opportunity costs of 
students due to attend- 
ing training programs; 

2) Total direct cost to 
student for registration 
books, supplies, etc. 

Benefits 

Definition: Economic 

welfare gained by the 
individual as a result 
of forma I tra I n I ng 



E I ement 



E I ement 



Local, state, and federal 
marginal taxes attributable 
to formal training 



Student^s marginal earn 
ings attributable to 
forma I tra I n I ng 



Figure I, — ^Definitions and elements of costs and benefits of 

tra i n i ng . 






Recognising I hct !ho proarem dct. requirnd were nol oD- 
tainable from Otate level sources, personal visitations were 
made to each ot the programs studied. To accumulaie data 
uniform fot'mat the questionnaires in Tables A and B, Appendix A, 
were used as guidelines in gathering program cost ana fol!ow-up 
data. These estimated data were provided by a combination of 
administrators, I r.structor^s, and guidance counselors. 

The statistical analysis of the accumulated data adheres 
closely to the Figure I design with the products being cost- 
benefit ratios and rates of return for each pr-ogram studied. 

These ratios and returns yield answers to the following objec- 
tives: (1) What average investment rate of return can persons 

Who acquire employable skill levels in specific training programs 
expect if they enter the same or related employment field for 
which they were trained? and, (2) What average investment rate 
of return can society expect to receive as a result of providing 

the specific prograins in (1) above? 

The reader Is advised to note that only the investment 

aspect of the programs under investigation is to he analy 

■ a. I iw th© ©■‘fects of sducation into two 

Economists usually spparare rne © . i o'- ■ 

distinct categories. First, there is a producer's component or 
investment aspect. This component involves the acquisition of 
knowledge and skills which are to be employed at a later date 
to increase the productive capability of the individual, thereby 
enhancing overall economic productivity and growth. Second, 
there 1s a consumption aspect of education which renders 
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unjoyrnont and Gatisfaction to the individual involved In the edu- 
cational process. The investment and consumption effects^ respec-- 
livelv. can be cha racter i zed as being means to an end and an end 
in itself. Also inciuded under the rubric of the consumpi .on as- 
pec r of education are what has been referred to as ^psychic re= 
turns," These are Intangible feelings which promote positive 
attitudes in a person. This psychological phenomenon was found 
to be prevalent among the reasons for, and results of, attending 
vocational training programs. Especially noteworthy among adult 
programs, the psychological development of students was described 
by one guidance counselor as "one of the major reasons for en- 
rol Iment," Most of the adults alluded by this counselor had 
been out of the labor market for an extended period of time and 
usually had enrolled in comparatively short courses. 

The investment component of education is not uni ike the 
traditional business investment models whereby resources are in- 
vested in physical capital such as plants and machinery. What 
is comparatively new, however, is the concept that human beings 
arc a form of capita i v;h i ch contribute to economic growth. 

Several research studies have indicated that increased knowledge 
and skills of the labor force (human capital) have significantly 




con^Tibuted to economic growth. 






NEED FOR STUDY 



That +here exists '-a high priority need for cost-benefit 
type input-output analysis of vocational, technical and aduif 
education programs has been reported and recommended by several 
agencies and parties as foi lows. 

I. The Special Vocational Education Subcommittee of the Florida 
House of Representatives recommended in a report in March, 

1970, tha1 ; (a) output information should be emphasized as 

part of a total information system; (b) an analysis of course 
and program productivMy should be developed to provide essen- 
tial data for divisional management, department-wide use, 
and iegislative decision making; and (c) PPBS should be de- 
veloped for al I vocational education (integral components of 
PPBS are analytical techniques such as cost-benefit analysis). 

2. A research report, Cost-Effectiveness A_ n^ysl^ of Vocation^ - 
Tech nical Education Programs , submitted to the Division of 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education in June, 1968, ad- 
vanced several empirical, methodological, and theoretical 
conclusions relative to cost-effectiveness analysis Including: 
(a) "The applicability of cost-effectiveness analysis in the 
evaluation of vocat iona I -techn I ca I education has been effec- 
tively argued. Since it functions at the marginal level it 
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ha:i cons ! dcr^nb I o economic rncr i and (b) . . . 

effectiveness analysis can become a tool in manpower pian^ 
n i ng . ’’ 

3, Part j --Cont i nu i ng Admi nistrative Provisions of the Florida 

State Plan for the Adminis tration of Vocational Education 
Under the Voca tional Amendments of 1968 states that '^Appro- 
priate measures^ devices, and procedures, yielding both 
quantitative and quaiitative information, will be used. . . 

in evaluating the effectiveness of programs . . . . The 

Plan further declares that in determining allocation for 
expenditure by local educational agencies, annong other cr\- 
teria, consideration shall by given to the results of 
evaluation of local vocational education programs and ser- 
vices, including placement. Additional Justification for 
cost-effectiveness type evaluation analysis is affirmed in 
this document when criteria for determining the relative pri- 
ority for considering local funding for expanding, maintain- 

i ng or improving vocational education programs and services 
are oufi ined. Part !II--Annua! Program Plan Provision^ 1970-71 , 
of The Florida State Plan for the Adm 1 n i strat i on of Voca - 
t iona I Educat ion indicates that cost-effectiveness models 
are needed by vocational educators in determlnlnq cost- 
effectiveness Df local programs to aid in program planning 
and budgeting. 

4, In a recent report to the State Department of Education Re- 
search and Development Council the Division of Vocational, 
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ority objectives as cost-effectiveness analysis studies. 

5. A recent reporf prepared by a Florida Legislative s1dff 
member emphasized the increasing demands for educational ac 
countability and the need to develop and utilize measui 

of output which can then be correlated with dol lar indices 

of inputs. 

6. The recommendations of the Florida State Advisory Council 
on Vocational and Technical Education for I969-I970 assert 
that "cost-effectiveness studies are needed as a basis for 
evaluation of programs," 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS 



Since definitions of words sometimes have unique disci- 
p I inary connotations which directly affect the contextual i nter^ 
pretation of any study, the following definitions are used 
uniformly In this evaluative study* 

A I ternat i ves . ^^Poss i b I e means of achieving objectives. 
Alternatives are evaluated in terms of costs as related to out- 
puts. Additional consideration includes the time required for 
implsmenting the alternative and the uncerta i nt i es inherent in 
so! acting any one alternative. For example, the Cost Benefit 
Planning tode I presented later in this study incorporates the 
cost of alternatives (private sector, etc.) for achieving the 
same objectives as traditional public sector education. 

Benef its* --The economic benefits of vocat Iona I -techn ica I 
education may be defined as i'he change In economic welfare of 
society and the individual caused by education. Sine© education 
is multifaceted in terms of its benefits, with many facets 
avoiding measurement by a single quantitative lidex, earnings 
are used as proximate measures of one benefit of education, 
namely, the economic investment value benefit* 

Budget i ng. -=“Th© evaluation, selection, and translation 
of the proposed programs into a financial plan. Traditionally, 
budgeting in Florida has consisted of a mixed format of functions 
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and objects where functions are exemplified by i fonis 
ministration, instruction, and instructional support 



bUCil >-J 

and objects 



are characterized by elements such as salaries, travel, and sup- 
plies. The delineation of costs of a particular program under the 
traditional budgeting syslern has been extreme I y difficult. In 
contrast, tho Florida Legislature has mandated the adoption and 
implementation of program budgets. This budgetary approach con- 
centrates on programs and their outputs as the basis of display- 



i ng f i nanc i a i plans. 

Comp let Ion . -A student who departs from a program because 
he (a) fulfills prescribed time and competency requi rements, and/or 



(b) obtains an employable skill. 

Cost-Benefit Ana lysis . -An analytical, economic approach 
for assessing and evaluating the Investment value of programs. 

The essence of this approach requires a comparison of economic 
costs and economic benefits as reflected via the price mechanism 
through the working of the market forces of supply and demand. 

The ultimate objective is to derive an annualized stream of mone- 
tary costs and benefits which is discounted to present value where 
costs and benefits then can be compared In the form of a Cost- 
Benefit Ratio. The smaller this ratio, the more worthy is the 
investment. Also, the smaller this ratio, the greater the rate 
of return (ROR). See also social rate of return CSROR) and pri- 
vate rate of return (PROR). 

Ths differences between cost-benefit and cost-effectiveness 
are mixed in the iiterature and any distinctions wi i 1 not be 
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•will bG uSGd I” h ro u 9 ho ui" ’^h \ s g i uj / , 

E CO n om i c Efficiency — Thai' mix o I fa c to r s of p r od u c t i on 
( resourcGs, activities^ programs^ etc . ) ‘wn i cn rosu 1 ts i n max i mum 
outputs, benefits, or uti I I ty for a niven cost; aitornal ively, 
it represents the minimum cost at which a specified level of out- 
put can be maintained. 

Full-Time Equivalent (PTE)."Elgnt iujndred and ten (3!0) 
contact hours comprise I FTE . This is based on 5 hours of in- 
struction per day times 180 days, less a 10 per cent absentee and 
withdrawal factor or; (5 x 180) - 90 - 810. 

Human Ca p i ta I . -=The productive knowledge, skills, and 
talent embodied in human beings resulting from educational parti- 
cipation. Human capital is measured indirectly in terms of the 
value (price multiplied by quantity) of goods and services pro- 
duced. Human capital can be compared to physical capital (see 
also physical capital) in that both are factors of production upon 
which profitability and economic growth are dependent. 

Inp yt-OuTpur Analysis .--A quant i tat i \'e technique for con- 
trasting factors of production (men, materia!, and capital in- 
puts) with the products (outputs in the form of increased skill 
levels commanding higher employment wages). Cost-benefit analysis 
is a type of input-output analysis. 

Marginal Product . — The extra product or output added by 
one extra unit of that factor with other factors being held con- 



stant. 



Marginal Returns . --The Extra dollars rocoivaa in I'-’i m 

of increased earnings (or taxes) resul i ng > i om t.io invv.jt..,cn1 

of time and money in a training program. 

Opportunity Cost . --Those returns foregone as a result of 

the commitment of resout'ces to a given course of acfion op 

posed to an alternative course. 

Private Direct Cost . -The dollar amount that an inaividual 

invests in a training program in the form uf tuition, books, and 
supp lies. 

Private Opportunity Cost .— The amount of earnings an indi- 
vidual foregoes as a result of attending school rather than being 
employed in the labor market. For purposes of this report, also 

synonymous with private indirect cost. 

Private Rate of Return (PROR) .— The annual percentage 
yield that an individual receives on the time and money that he 
invests in a training program. The amount of time he allocates 
to training is computed as an opportunity cost to the individual 
whereas dollars actually are expended for private direct costs 

(tuition, books, supplies, etc.) 

Physical Capital .—Goods such as machinery and equipment 

produced by the economic system Itself to be used for further 
production, (See also contrast with Human Capital.) 

Social Direct Cost . --The dollar amount that federal, 
state, and local governmental agencies invest m a training pro 

Social Opportunity Cost . -The dollar cost that society 
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I'J! ai; a r03ij| t of invesling in one course of actio'i as op- 
posed to investing in u I ternct i ves . For purposes of this report, 
also synonymous with social indirect cost. 

^ial Rate of Return (SROR) .-The annual percentage yield 
that society — federal , state and local go vernrneri I s—rece i ve on 
the investment that it makes for training a person. Receipt of 
this return is i , om , .rginal sales tax, marginal ad valorem tax, 
and marginal federal income tax. 
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EVALUATION STRATEGY 



As slated previously, s cost-oenefit analysis of 
vocational-techncal education programs requires at least two 
essential Kinjs of data: monetary costs (inputs), and monetary 

benefits (outputs). 

Or the input or cost side, data required are financial 
costs for program operation. These dollar inputs must be obtain- 
able, or at least convertible, to a format which depicts the 
Total actual cost of operating a given program. As reported in 
last year's State-Wide Evaluation of Voca Mona I -Techn I ca I Edu- 
caiion,' Florida's public school accounting system is oriented 
toward functions and objects of expend! t. e rather than toward 
training program objectives or outputs. Such an accounting 
structure is not amenable to cost-benefit analysis. Thus, it 
became incumbent upon this investigator to derive the best asri- 
mates of program costs possible. One possible source was to 
utilize the course cost estimates of vocational, technical, and 
adult training developed by the Division of Vocational, Techni- 
cal, and Adult Education and the Division of Community colleges 
pursuant to 1970 legislation. Resulting from a series of communi- 
cations and meetings between state level personnel and local 

^Vocational-Technical E ducation in Human Resouram Develop- 
jrent in Florida: A State-Wide Evaluation , Richard 1, P. Kraft, 

( 1970 ). 
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administrators, these costs represent an estimated state-^wide aver- 
age cost ^er -TE (i FTE = 810 contact nours) based upon a stited 
optimal pup I I -teacher ratio for the operation of some 230 identi- 
fied programs. Since stafe— wide average costs imay not aocurately 
reflect the individual cost characteristics of specific programs, 
t’ ese estimates were used in this evaluation only when Individual 
program estimates could not be ascertained from interviews and/or 
questionnaires to admi n I straTors and instructors. This often re- 
sulted from complete lack of knowledge on the part of both the 
Instructor and/or the admi nl strator about program costs. 

On the output or benefit side, the essential data needed 
are information about the sfatus of the products of each program, 
namely, students who have acquired employable skills. Follow-up 
data currently available at the state level are primarily those 
which fulfill the requirements of federal reporting. These 
formats were found to be of a unique kind, i.e., pertaining to 
Office of Education (O.E.) codes which are. In effect, groupings 
of several prcgrams. Figures 2 and 3 are samples of this 
Fol low-^up Report for the whole state. Note the large percentage 
reported as "Status Unknown" relative to '’Comp I et ions . " Besides 



include the omission of students who leave a program before ac= 
tual completion of the course with employable skills, and the 



wage and salary character I st i cs of those leaving the programs. 
(The first exogenous remark is recognized by the Division of 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Eduation and corrective measures 
are being taken;) 
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Further detailed output data retrievable from slate level 
sources aro the number of completions ^or every program offered 
in the state. However, these data also fall short oi the require- 
ments of this study in that placement, follow-up, ..nd wagt. I.V...5 
a re not i nc ! uded . 

Of the sources of follow-up data available at the state 
ievU, the Agriculture follow-up reports were found to be the 
most inclusive relative to conveying a picture of what agricul- 
tural students do after they leave their respective programs. 

Again, these data could not be utilized in this study because of 
the lack of wage and salary information. The state summary of 
this report is presented in Table E, Appendix A and additional 
comments are given in the Findings and Conclusion section. 

Recognizing that the data requirements for a cost-Denetit 
analysis of a selection of vocat i ona I -techn i ca I education pro- 
grams could not be obtained from state level sources, it was de- 
cided personally to visit some twenty-five programs throughout 
the state and to mail the questionnaires in Tables A and b. 
Appendix A, to twenty add i t iona I programs. Personal interviews 
with administrators and instructors were conducted using these 

same questionnaires as guideMne:^* 

At the outset of each visitation and in the cover letter 

for the mailed questionnaires it was made explicitly clear that 
the cost and fol Ipw-up data were estimates. Therefore, the re- 
ported' program costs be asserted to be batter than those 

assembled pursuant to 1970 legislation. However, rt Nvas evident 
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from pro! iminary i n vssi’ i gat lonss that wide cost d i vsrgsnc i es existed 
befvveen simliar programs offered in different locations. !ndi = 
vidua I program data such as that gathered by visitations and pro- 
gram directed questionnaires accounts for these cost differentials 
while the average state^wide cost estimates do not. 
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METHODOLOGY 



The cost and benefit data gathered via the questionnaires 
in Tables A and B, Appendix A, form the basic input elements for 
computational treatment. These data will be explicated here rela- 
tive to their analysis in a format which follows the detailed 
presentation shown in Figures 4 through 7. 

Figure 4* Es fimaled soc i a I 
cost pe> employed^ person 

The first order of analysis shown in this figure are esti- 
mates for the ,otal annual social costs for operating eaon ira.n- 
ing program (Column I). Estimates of total annual cost of opera- 
tion are ascertained for each program from the questionnaire in 
Table A, Appendix A. While the deivation of most of these costs 
are evident from the elements of the questionnaire, there are 
two notable exceptions. Under the heading cf "Other Costs" the 
elements of general administrative and support overhead had to be 
allocated to each program. This is effected by either (a) insert 
ing 20 per cent of the total cost (a figure which is congruent 
with Department of Education findings and other studies), or (b) 
actually calculating the administrative and supportive overhead 
(library, guidance, etc.) for the whole school and pro=rating to 
each program on the basis of the proportion of FTE in that par- 
ticular program to total FTE enrollment. Another exception is 

74 
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inclusion of an estimated dollar cost for physical facilities. 
This is accomplished by multiplying the repot fed number of 
square feet for each program by an estimated lease-rental amount 
for the same kind of facility in approximately the same geo- 
graphical locale. The rationale for such treatment relies on 
the economic opportunity cost concept which suggests that If 
these facilities were not used for the given training program, 
then they could be leased or rented by the school board or 
jinior college board of trustees. Annual lease-rental dollar 
rates were obtained from a study conducted by the Department of 

Commerce (see Table C, Appendix A). 

Column 2 depicts the annual cost of providing training 
to one Full Time Equivalent (FTE) student. Dividing the total 
annual operating cost by the reported number of FTE currently 

en ro Med yields this fi gu re . 

Column 3 is merely the scheduled course length to com- 
'pletion stated in number of contact hours (I FTE - 810 contact 

hours) . 

Column 4 is the average actual training length of stu- 
dents p 

Column 5 is calculated by the following formula; 

C = Y 

810 



total average social cost per employable person; 



O 

ERIC 



’S 




I 




where : 
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L =-^ 'lOtal average training length per student (Column 4); 

810 ^ number of contact hours for a full time equivalent 
(FTE) student per year; and 

Y “ cost per FTE per year (Column 2). 

Figufj 5: Estimated private 

costs p eV erfip i oyed person 

The amount of money an individual student invests In a 

given training program is a function of two factors, namely, 

direct, costs incurred for registration, books, supplies, uniforms, 

etc., and foregone earnings or opportunity costs. Private di^ 

rect costs are obi^eined from the questionnaire in Table P\^ 

Appendix A, and adjusied for actual training length- Opportunity 

costs are computed using the formula: 

0^ - ( L) ( N33) (0^) 

T H 

where: 

0^ " total average opportunity costs; 

L ^ actual average training length; and 
Oj, " opportunity cost per hour- 

L is inflated by a factor of 1-33 to convert an average six-^hour 
training day into an average eight=hour working day,^ Applying 
an opportunity wage rate 0|^ which approximates the foregone earn- 
ings characteristics of students in each program produces The 

assignment of opportunity wage rates is based on the folowing: 




Some training days are less than six hours , When this 
is true, then the opportunity aost is biased downhrard* Other 
things being equal, this would lower the private rate of return 
(PROR) . 
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^econdary 
I Post-Secondary 
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Tota 1 

Private Average 

Direct Average Private 



Course 



X Service Station Attendant 

X Electronic Data Processing 
Techno 1 og i st 

X Child Care Services 

X Hotel -Motel Management 
X Auto Mechanic 

X Auto Mechanic 
,( Welding (I ndustri a I ) 

X Machine Shop 
X Carpentry-Cabi netmaki ng 
X Electronics 
X Business Machine Repair 
X Farm Mach i nery 

X Cosmetology 
X Aircraft (Airframe & 

Power Plant) 

X Graphic Arts 
X Air-Conditioning, Heating 
& Ref r i gerat ion 
X Dental Assistant 

X Air-Conditioning, Heating 
& Refrigeration 
X Industrial Electricity 
X Cosmetology 
X Licensed Practical Nurse 
X Horticulture 
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Opportunity Cost 
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^Opportunity Hourly Wage Rates 



Figure 5.— Estimated private costs per employed person. 
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OPPORTUNITY WAGE RATES 



Student Characteri st i cs 


Wc 


rge 


Rates 


Ma 1 e : 








Post-Secondary 


1 .98 


per 


hour 


Secondary 


1 .70 


per 


hour 


Fema 1 e : 








Post “‘Secondary 


1 .70 


per 


hour 


Secondary 


1 .43 


per 


ho ur 


D i sad vantaged : 


1 . 00 


per 


hour 


The data in the above table emanate 


from a statis 


t i ca I 



analysts of a survey of Entry Level Wages conducted for this in- 
vestigator bv the Florida Department of Commerce on December 7, 
1970. The survey and analysis of these data appear in Table D, 
Appendix A, 



Figure 6: Rates of return 

to individuals ~ ^ 

Actual entry level wage rates and anticipated third year 
wage rates are the foundation for calculation of individual 
rates of return. These wage rat© data are obtained from the 
questionnaire in Table B, Appendix A. Since the increment be- 
tween entry level wages and third year wage rates is large com- 
pared to the total labor force average of 5 to 8 per cent saiary 
increases per year,* the statistical mean of the entry level 



^The U.S._ Dmpa.rtment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports in Bulletin 1578—87 and Related Benefits — 85 Metro- 

politan Areas," that: Wage increases in Miami from 1967 to 1968 
ranged from 4,1 to 9.6 per cent and Tampa-Bt. Peter shurg had an 
increase rate from 2.3 to 8.1 per cent in the same time period. 
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Figure 6. — Estimated rates of return to individuals. 
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and third year wage rates are used to calculate the second year 
annual arnings appearing in Column 2.* 

To account for the time value of money ^ the second year 
annual earnings are discounted back to the first year using a 
6 per cent discount factor. This is done so that comparisons be- 
tween earnings and cost will be on comparable values of a dollar/ 
Column 4 is an estimate of the annual earnings that an 
individual of the same sex and comparable age as the vocationally 
trained person could expect to receive if he is classified as an 
unskilled or semi-skilled worker. That is, this type person 
usually would be comparable in skills to vocationally trained 
persons in this study before training. Thus, the opportunity 
costs app I led prev I ous I y are used as the basis for this calcula- 
tion. Because time has elapsed during the training period. It 
would be logical to expect that the person making $1.90 per hour 
lasT year would be earning more this year. Therefore, the fore- 
gone earning wage rates (opportunity costs) used previously have 
been Inflated by a comparatively liberal factor of 10 per cent. 
When the estimated wage rate for persons without training is 

data are calculated before taxes. If private rates 
of return were computed on &n after tax basis ^ the effect wouJ.d. 
be to lower the reported private rates of return by 10 to 15 per 
cent. 

^ The reader is referred to Otto EckstBin ^ "A Survey of 
the Theory of Public Expenditure Criteria f*- in National Bureau 
of Eaonomia Research, Public Fi nance : Needs, Sources, and Utill- 

zation. National Bureau of Economic Research for a discussion of 

this topic* 
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multiplied by 2080 work hours per year, the products are the 
figures in Column 4. 

Since this study is measuring marginal benefit. Column 4 
is subtracted from Column 3 to get the Marginal Benefit Per 
Trainee (Column 5). 

CQlunin 6 = -Private Cost-Benefit Ratios and Private Rates 
of Return ( .R)— are important becauau they report the cost- 

benefit relationship of each program. The calculation is a 
simple division of the total average private cost (the invest- 
ment made by the individual) by the marginal benefits. ihe 
cost-benefit ratio indicates the number of years it will take an 
individual to recoup his total investment. 



Figu re 7: Rates of return 

to society 

The algorithm used to find the rates of return to society 
accounts for three main avenues of monetary returns to society, 
namely, marginal sales tax, marginal property tax, and marjinal 



federal income tax. 



Marginal sales tax figures are taken from the 1970 Optional 

state Seles Tex Table for a family of "3 and 4."' The compute- 

tion is done In the following format: 



Earn i ngs 

Discounted Second Year Earnings (e.g., $4900) 
Less: Estimated Earnings Without Training 

( e*g. , $3800} 

Margi.nal Sales Tax 



Sales Tax 
$73*00 

61 .oq_ 

$12.0Q~ 



^Federal Incoir^ Tax Tahlms ^ 1970. 
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Marginal property tax figures are based upon an average 
1970-71 County-Wide mi I lags levy in Florida of 16.84 mills. 
Calculation of home values use the FHA rule of thumb that one’s 
house value should approximate twice his yearly income. Calcu 
lations, net of Florida's $5,000 Homestead Exemption, are as 



fo I lows : 

Net Taxable Home Value 
C2 ( V^) •• ($5000) D 
C2 (Vq) - ($5000)3 



Average Mill age 
CI6.84) 
CI6.84D 

f.dl Property Tax 



Average Property Tax 
X 

Z 

earnings with train-- 



Marg i 



w he r© : 



-sent value of the second year 
ing; 



V = value of estimated earnings without training; 

B 

X = average property tax after training; 

Y - dverage property tax without training. 

Z - net marginal property tax 

Marginal federal income tax is computed In the same format 



as marginal sales tax using 



1970 tax tables for three exemptions 



and filing a joint return. 

The sum of the marginal taxes is a 
fit. This figure is then divided Into the 
Per Employable Person" in Table 7, Column 
benefit ratios and social rates of return 



Public Marginal Bene- 
" Average Social Cost 
5, to derive social cost 
CSROR). 



^ state of Florida Comptroller , Department of Revenue 

(January , 1971 ) * 
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Recalculation of social 
rates of return 

Figure B Is offered to account for the effects of signl=^ 
ficantly large differences between the estimated annus! cost per 
FIE for each program computed by this investigator and the est i -- 
mated costs produced by the Division of Vocational, Technical and 
Adult Education pursuant to 1970 legislation. ^ Wh I |e some of the 
differences between cost estimates arise from the differences be^ 
tween average statewide program cost estimates and specific pro- 
gram cost estimates^ the major variables result from (a) differ- 
ing class sizes, and (b) different equipment amortization schedules 

The pup i 1 ^teacher ratios reported in Figure 8, Column I 
(headed P:T) are those found by this investigator. These raTlos 
are from 15 to more than 50 per cent higher than those used for 
state calculations. Also, the equipment amortization rates used 
in the state estimates are on a ten-year basis for all programs 
while rates used by this investigator ranged from five to twenty 
years. 

Regardless of differences, it is sufficient to note that 
"Social C/B Ratios and Rates of Return" are based on the state esti 
mated program costs (Column 6), (The C/B ratios and social rates 
of return will be higher and lower respectively when the state 
cost estimates are used rather than the estimated social costs re- 
ported in Figure 4 because the Figure 4 costs are lower.) 

^The cast figures from the Division of Vocational f Tecdi-- 
niaal and Adul^ Eduaation were taken from a working drafts there-- 
fora, they cannot be aonsiderad official. 
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significantly differing from state estimates. 
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In the remainder of this report a j I computet ions and find- 
ings are based on the'higher of state estimated costs and those 
estimated by this Investigator unies ^rherwise specified. 
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A COST-BENEFIT PLANNING MODEL: AN EXTENSION 

OF THE EVALUATION METHODOLOGY 



The procedures incorporated into the cost benefit analysis 
for evaluation purposes also can form the basis of a model for 
long-range planning, programming, budgeting, and evaluation. 

While the evaluation procedures were oriented toward what actually 
had transpired relative to the number of students in a given pro- 
gram, the estimated cost per student per year and the subsequent 
placement of the student into 3 job which required the skills he 
derived from the training program, a forward looking model is 
necessarily couched in nrore uncertain terms. This uncertainty 
perforce results from constantly changing labor market require- 
ments, fluctuations in the wants and desires of prospective 
trainees, and changing technologies. Since the commencement of 
most planning activities first account for what has occurred in 
the past, the findings of the cost-benefit analysis will serve as 
input to the model proposed and illustrated here. 

The construct and elements of the Cost-Benefit Planning 
Model in Figures 9 and 10 are presented in a different format than 
the evaluation technique. This Is necessitated by the fact that 
long range planning must depict the Intentions of a course of ac- 
tion over an extended time frame (5 years is average); also, the 
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Figure 9, — Cost-Benefit Planning Model Auto Mechanics Program. 
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Figure 10. — Cost-Benaflt Planning Model Auto Part Clerk Program, 
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introduction of three levels of forecasting — optimistic, pessimis- 
tic, and most likely--for each year enables a range of estimates 
of the variables associated with each program. 

Another important variable added is the probabi I ity of 
one becoming employed in the same or related field for which one 
undertook training. Representing a synthesis of employment de- 
mand data derived from the State Department of Commerce, skill 
surveys, and the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, this figure also 
must account for the substitutability features of each occupa- 
tional skill. For example, watchmaking has a high substitut- 
ability coefficient relative to fine instrument and meter repair 
and maintenance. Thus, if the demand for watchmakers is compara- 
tively low, educational planners also should analyze the demand 
for fine instrument and meter repair and maintenance to derive a 
final demand. 

If labor supply and demand are accepted as a basis for 
determining the probability of becoming employed in the same or 
related field as suggested above, then the derivation of this 
probability ideally should be available from sources familiar with 
this kind of data. The Department of Commerce, Bureau of Employ- 
ment, is one logical source. One kind of data released by this 
agency on a semi-annual basis are the labor supply and demand con- 
ditions for over 200 occupations (see sample of this report in 
Table F, Appendix A). When these data — reported on an A to E 
scale, where A is the highest demand and E Is oversupp I y and thus 
no demand— are compared to skill surveys conducted by the Department 
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of rducation, employment assessments from Instructors and employers, 
and Area supply and damand surveys, the findings often are contra- 
dictory. For example, from recent skill surveys, the Division 
of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education reports that approxi- 
mately 1300 dental assistants are needed during 1970-71 for vacan- 
cies, replacements and new positions; over 800 air conditioning, 
heating and ref ri gerat ion personnel are needed, and data process- 
ing is listed at 1740. In contrast, when the Department of Com- 
merce A to E scale is weighted and averaged, the probability for 
employment in each of these occupations are respectively re- 
ported as .58, .75, and .22 (see Table G, Appendix A for the cal- 
culation of these probab i I i t i es) - 

Another crucial extension of the evaluation model is the 
inclusion of a range of alternative training costs for each pro- 
gram. These alternative training costs can be ascertained in 
various forms from private enterprise and each should be listed 
in a manner which Is comparable to either the social cost per 
completion or the total social program cost. The model as given 
assumes that no changes would occur in private costs and private 
benefits as a result of using the alternative costs rather than 
the traditional public sector program operat ion costs. 
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INTERPfCTATION OF FINDINGS 



The reader is cautioned not to use the private and social 
rates of returns reported herein as s and alone pol icy or deci- 
sion making tools, A cost’-benef 1 1 analysis evaluation such as 
this only accounts for the monetary costs and benefits d i rect I y 
traceable to a given program. There are^ however, a whole host 
of external monetary benefits (external economies and spillovers) 
and direct social^ cultural, moral, and political benefits of 
vocational “-technica I education which are not included in the 
cost^benefit ratios or rates of return (ROR). 

Another reason for using caution in applying the findings 
of this study is that historical data (the reported rates of 
return are historical) should b© used only for projection after 
adjustments have been made for future technological changes, and 
labor supply and demand changes. For example, the employment de- 
mand in the future may significantly decline for what in the past 
was considered a high payoff program. This phenomenon, if not 
recognized in planning decisions, could result in training for 
low employment demand occupations, thereby obviating one of the 
principal reasons for the existence of the program. 

Additionally, the social rates of return reported in 
Figures 7 and 8 differ significantly. These results suggest that 
rates of return should not be thought of as fixed hut, rather. 
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that rates of return, as calculated here, are estimates which ap- 
proximate a range. 

These cost-benefit data concern only a small subset of the 
total number and kind of vocat iona I -techn I ca I programs offered in 
Florida. Therefore, generalization of these data beyond the ac- 
tual sample would be hazardous. In sum, the findings of these 
cost-benefit analyses should serve as one of many factors compris- 
ing the comprehensive utility function of decision-makers. 
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FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 



A. Rates of Return 

1. The private rates of return from all of the programs 
studied are astonishingly high. Having a range of 9.6 per cent 
to 166.7 per cent and a mean of 65,5 per cent, these returns 
vastly exceed a 10 per cent physical capital rate of return, which 
many writers and most investors consider to be very favorable. 

If one considers that, from 1945 '^o 1965, the average stock on the 
New York Stock Exchange had a combined capital appretiation and 
dividend payout of 9.3 per cent, it is evident that the rate of 
return on investments in vocat Iona I -techn i ca I training is. Indeed, 
a prudent investment decision. 

2. Figure II presents a comparison of Program Social 
Costs per completion with social and private rates of return per 
completion. Of the programs studied, the mean Social Cost per 
completion is $2854 and the mean social and private rates of re- 
turn are 14.6 per cent and 65.5 per cent respectively. These re- 
turns indicate that, on the average, society will real Ize a total 
dol lar recoupment of Its investment in 6.8 years wtii le an Indi- 
vidual can expect to recoup his total Investment in about 1.5 
years. If we assume the benefits from formal vocational- 
technical training appear in a monetary form for longer than 6,8 
years, then It follows that society will realize a profit on its 
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Figure 12. — Rank ordering of priyate rates of return 
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Figure 13.— Rank ordering of social rates of return 
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investment; for -"ie Individual, the marginal earnings accruing 

after i.5 years are all prof i t . 

Figure I I further reveals that: 

a. The social rate of return for the Aircraft Program-- 
the most costly in terms of social cost— yields the lowest social 
rate of return; whereas- its private rate of return of 50.3 per 
cent compares favorably with the 65.5 per cent mean of all programs 
stud i ed . 

b. The Elf tronic Data Processing Technology Program— 
the second most costly program In terms of social cost ($5333 per 
completion)— yields a 14.6 per cent social rate of return and a 

129.8 per cent private rat© of return. 

c. The Child Care Program — the least costly program in 
terms of social cost ($827 per comp 1 et I on ) — y le 1 ds an 8 per cent 
social rate of return and a I 14.9 per cent private rate of re- 



turn . 

There is no significant correlation between socnl 
costs and private rates of return. This finding suggests that 
individuals benefit almost equal ly as well from high low 

social cost programs. That Is, private rates of return do not 
seem to be affected by the social cost of the program. 

4. Rank ordering of the private and social rates of re- 
turn for each of the programs analyzed are found In Figures 12 
and 13 respectively. Private rates of return information such 
as contained in Figure 12 would be valuable data in the hands of 
guidance counselors. These data could give prospective students 
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an advance idea of the relative monetary payoff among pro- 
grams , 

Figure 12 also Indicates that, on the average, the 
shorter the period of time a student devotes to acquiring a skill 
or set of employable skills, the greater is his rate of return. 
Contributing largely to this phenomenon are the opportunity 
costs which are directly related to training time and the fact 
that variation in the completion time of students in the same 
program do not appear significantly to affect beginning wage rates. 

5. Figure 13 reveals that higher social cost programs 
generally yield lower social rates of return. However, one 
should not conclude that society (Florida) should invest only 
in lower and medium cost C$1000 ^ $2400) programs. This would 
avoid labor supply and demand requirements as promulgated )n 
the Cost-Benefit Planning Model entirely and would render an 
economic disadvantage to those individuals either desiring or 
more capably suited to occupations requiring higher than average 
cost 1;ra i n I ng . 

It also is obvious that wage rates as expressed in the 
market place do not always reflect labor shortages. For ex- 
ample, serious labor shortages exist for Licensed Practical 
Nurses and Dental Assistants. Nevertheless, wage rates are 
still comparatively low; therefore social rates of return are 
pulled downward- 

6. The Service Station Atten ant Program which is charac- 
terized as a ^Special Needs Program" yielded a very high rate of 
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return to the individual C166.7^) while the reported return to 
society Is valued at 8.1 per cent. However, the societal return 
probably is biased downward because the study did not consider 
the adverse effects that presumably would have occurred if the 
students were not !n the -^raining program. It would seem safe to 
assume that many of the persons in this program otherwise would 
have been on welfare, or del inquent/crimina I —each involving 
costs that society can now use for other purposes as a result 
of having invested In the training program,' Partially In the 
same category is the Child Care Program which yields a private 
rate of return of 1 M .9 per cent and a social rate of return of 



8.0 per cent, 

stated in dollar terms, the graduate (defined as attain- 
ing employable skills) of the Service Station Attendant Program 
invests approximately $542, which Is comprised of approximately 
thirteen and one-half weekfi of foregone earnings and private di- 
rect costs. In return he received average annual earnings $899 
greater than ha would have realized had he continued at the aver- 
age wage level of persons educationally and soclo-econom i ca I I y 

similar to him before training. 

Similarly, the graduate of the Child Care Program Invests 

approximately $728 in training. In return his average annual 
earnings are $840 greater than they would have been had he remained 
working at the average wage level of students before training. 



^Aftex training these persons usually can 2?e described 
as t 3 xp^yBTS rather than taxeaters. 
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7. Of the programs analysed, one-third are comprised pre- 
dominantly of secondary students and two-thirds are post- 
secondary. The average social rate of return for secondary stu- 
dents approximates 13.2 per cent, wh i le for post-secondary it is 
15.2 per cent. Private rates of return are similarly close at 
79.9 per cent for secondary and 58.3 per cent for post-secondary. 
Note that on the secondary level average private rates of return 
are pulled significantly upward by the Service Station Attendant 
Program (166,7^) and the Child Care Program (II'' 9^). 

B. Related Findings 

I. Precise program cost data' are, at the present time, 
economically unfeasible to obtain. Student follow-up data were 
not found to be formalized in any type of systematic manner in 
any of the programs studied. However, instructors provided ex- 
cel lent to I low-up data. In only one case out of more than twenty- 
five was the instructor or department head unable to report the 
location and salary of students who left his program during this 
year and last. In fact. Instructors were found to be more know- 
ledgeable about statistics of past students than were guidance 
counselors — even when the follow-up function was tactically located 
in the guidance office. One instructor even had his own follow- 
up forms printed by the graphic arts program. Whether i nstruc*"ors 
would be able to follow students for periods of time greater than 
one year was not determined from this investigation. Without 
clerical assistance, this writer thinks not. (It probably would 

,, , a o 2 
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not be cost-effective to have a $10,000 per year instructor dis- 
tracted from his i nstf'uct i ona 1 responsibi I ities.) 

2. The variable with the largest effect on the cost of 
training for each completion is the class size or number of Full 
Time Equivalent (FTE) enrollment. The fact that the programs 
investigated typically had higher pup i I -teacher ratios than those 
normally used by the State Department of Education for calcula- 
tion of per pupil costs accounts for the general ly lower social 
costs per pupil found in this study. 

3. The regressive nature of Florida's sales and property 
tax becomes very evident when conducting a cost-benefit analysis. 
The progressive cha racier" i sti c of the Federal Income Tax con- 
tributed significantly more proportional monetary benefits to 
society as a result of increased Income than did the sales and 
p.operty tax. If Florida had a more progressive tax structure, 
the societal rates of return would be substantially moved upward. 

4. Table E in Appendix A is a copy of the State Summary 
of Follow-up of Enrol lees in Agricultural Education. Also com- 
piled by the Agricultural Section of the Division of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education are follow-up data in the same 
format as this report for each of the five geographical regions 
of the State as ennumerated in the Florida State Plan for Voca- 
tional Education. Based upon ten-year cumulative data this report 
has a considerably smaller percentage of students whose status Is 
unknown as compared to Figures 2 and 3, total State Fol I ow— up. 
Other noteworthy Information i no I uded in this report are: 
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(a) the detailed breakdown of number employed ful l=timci by occupa = 
tional area within agriculture and outside of agriculture; (b) 
number of part-time employed; (c) number who left prior lO norma! 
completion time with marketable skills, and Cd) the fact that 
approxi fnate I y 40 per cent of the persons trained in agricultural 
employment entered fuM=time employment in non*=agr i cu I tura i occu- 
pations^ This last phenomenon could be attributed to such factors 
as: (a) non-agr i cu I tura i employers respect agr I cu I tura I training 

programs and therefore actively seek their graduates; or, (b) a 
scarcity of agricultural Jobs exist. 

5^ Ore critical finding of this study is the indication 
of an inherent unreliability of assessing or evaluating a given 
program on the basis of either costs alone or benefits alone. 

The two are inextricably linked and thus must be considered to= 
gether when contemplating programmatic decisions. 

6. While administrators, institutional directors, assis- 
tant superintendents, and principals usually were prepared to 
give cost data for instructors* salaries and sometimes for in- 
struct iona I materials and suppi ies, instructors were found to be 
more knowledgeable about est i mated costs of equipment, handtools, 
maintenance and repair of equipment, equipment rentals and teacher 
travel , The number of square feet of physical faci I ity was sup- 
plied equally as well by admi n i strators and instructors. 

7. Many students do not remain in the training program 
for the scheduled completion time. Rather, some leave earlier 
with ski I is sufficient for the employment desired. Since this 
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has significant bearing on the total social and private costs of 
training a person in a given skill area, it is i'nportant to note 
that programs composed primarily of secondary students are more 
I ike I y to be attended by cn individual student either near or to 
completion as compared to attendance time in programs consisting 
predominantly of post-secondary students. This suggests a combi- 
nation of the following: (I) secondary students need the high 

school credit afforded by attending the courses to completion; 

C2) high school students need longer training time 1nan post- 
secondary students; (3) post-secondary students are upgrading 
their skills; C4) post-secondary students select only aspects of 
training relevant to their immediate employment aspirations. 

For the Cosmetology, Licensed Practical Nursing and Air- 
craft programs State licensing requirements mandate the number of 
hours of training. Thus, attendance in these programs are at or 
near the scheduled completion time, regardless of whether at 

secondary or post-secondary level. 

While not an objective of this study, the amount of time 
one devotes to a training program has significant bearing on cost- 
benefit relationships. Therefore, it is suggested that further 
study in the form of cost-benefit analysis be directed toward com 
paring the economic efficiency of secondary and post-secondary 
programs * 
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SUMmRY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. It is recomnended that development and experimentation of Pro- 
gram Budgeting and Cost Accl nting Systems be continued and* 
at the earliest possible date, full implementation on a state- 
wide basis be effected.^ 

2. It is recommended that many current financial adminstrators 
be retrained and additional administrators be hired in order 
to implement Program Budgeting and Cost Accounting Systems. 

it is suggested that retraining seminars and symposiums for 
current adm 1 n i strators be conducted in a systematic manner 
with state leadership. Additionally, i nst I tutjona 1 adminis- 
trators should become more knowledgeable of the role and 
function that Cost-Benefit data should perform in their 
decision making processes, 

3. It is recommended that first year follow-up studies of exist- 
ing vocational 4 technical, and adult students be delegated 

to instructors. Subsequent year follow-up studies should be- 
come the responsibility of a central location — guidance of- 
fice, central administrative offices, or even state level 
offices. These studies will be given input by instructors 
and direct mall outs. 




: -iQQ- 
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4. It is recommended that a Council of Economic Advisor? he 

formed at the state level to advise on educational policy de- 
cision. The effecTuaTion of such a Counci I could aid in pro- 
viding guidelines in the use of economic criteria for allo- 
- cation of resources among vocational, technical^ and adult 
education programs , 



5. It 1s recommended that a cost-effectiveness analysis of 
vocational -technical education programs at the secondary and 
post-secondary levels be performed. The objective would be 
to contrast the economic efficiency of the programs. 

6. It is recommended that performance contracting of vocational - 
technical education programs to private enterprise be inves- 
tigated as an alternative to traditional public sector 
operations. Programs with comparatively high economic costs 
especially should be subjected to alternative pricing by pri- 
vate enterprises which possess the talent and equipment for 
these training programs. 

7. It is recommended that the Department of Commerce furnish 
more accurate labor supply and demand data for principal areas 
of Florida to the Division of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education. Additionally, labor supply and demand data for 
neighboring states should be provided. Such information will 
greatly facilttate vocational -technical education program plan 




ning. 
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8. It is recommended that the findings of the Cost-Benefit Analy- 
sis of Occupational Training Programs be circulated among 
guidance counselors in Florida's educational system. These 
tindings can become va I ua b I e counse ling too Is in fe rms of 
providing prospective students advance information about the 
relative monetary payoffs of vocat i ona I -techn i ca I education. 

9. It is recommended that in order to decrease the margin of 
error resulting in the purchase or inadequate (for instruc- 
tional purposes) equipment, instructors and/or other persons 
knowledgeable about the effectiveness of certain equipment 
for instruction be consulted prior to purchase. 

10. It is recommended that Cost-Benefit Ratios and Social and 
Private Rates of Return of vocational -technical education 
programs be coupled with subjective evaluations to serve as 
input data for decision-making. 

n. It is recommended that continued emphasis be given to syste- 
matic student follow-up studies at both the institutional 
level and the State level. 

12. It is recommended that, whenever possible, evaluation proced- 
ures win link costs with outcomes or benefits. 



O 
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Commendat i on 

We commend the progress that has occurred during the 
1970-71 school year relative to development and experimentation 
by State level adm i n i strators of Program Budgeting and Cost 
Accounting Systems. The Di vi s ion of C unity Colleges has com' 
pleted a model for cost analysis and is experimentally imple- 
menting it. The Division of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education is pal — hicipating in a national cost accounting pro- 
j 0 c t which will develop cost analyses of voca t i o na I —tech n i ca I 
education in three counties and one Junior college. The Bureau 
of Finance of the Department of Education currently is develop- 
ing a program oriented budgeting and accounting system which Is 
to be experimentally paralleled to existing accounting systems 
in selected school districts during 1971-1972. 
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APPENDIX A 
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TABLE A 



I0!3 



Proy. am Name _ 
Program Length 



(number of contact hours) 



Fstimated Total Cost to Student , (Include tuition, books, 

supplies, etc. that students must pay or purchase.) 



Age range of students currently en^ol led 

Modal age of above (age at which most of students fal I) 



Estimated Annual Program Costs 



Instructors' salaries 

Instructional Materials and Supplies (Do not 
include supplies paid by student 

Equipment: Estimated Total Cost . 

Estimated Useful Life . 

Estimated Cost Per Year 

Handtool ; Estimated Total Cost 

Estimated Useful Life 

Estimated Cost Per Year 

Maintenance and Repair of Equipment 

Equipment Rental 

Teacher Travel 

Other Costs: (Please list.) 



Estimated Total Annual Cost 



Estimated Number of Square Feet of Physical 
Facility for Program Operation, 
Instructors' Offices, Storage, etc. 



Please list those courses Vfhich most students enrolled in 
this program take which are not 'included In the above 
program costs (for example, students in cosmetology 
often take bookkeeping). 
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TABLE B 
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STUDENT FOLLOW-UP DATA 



I * Program Name . 

2. Number of students and date of last graduating class 



3* Number of students during preceding year who did not ful ly 
complete program but who left with sufficient skills for 
gainful employment in the same or related field ________ 

4- What was the average training time for (3) above? 

5* Number of students in C2) and C3) who: 

A* entered training related employment locally 

(50 mile rad i us ) 

B. entered training related employment In Florida _____ 

C. entered training related employment outside 

Florida 

D- entered non-training related employment 

E. entered the military 

F^ other (please indicate) 



average starting salary of (A) 

H. average starting salary of (B) 

1* average starting salary of CO 

J, estimated average salary of (G)> (H), and (I) after 
three years’ experience 

6. Employment demand for students (Circle one) 



Local (50 ml I e rad i us) Florida 



Low Low 

Med i urn Med i um 

High High 



7. Current number of Full Tim© Equivalent enrollment 



ERIC 
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TABLE C 



INDUSTRY LEASE-RENTAL RATE RANGES PER ANNUM 



NORTHEAST FLORIDA - JACKSONVILLE 
New Build! ngs 



Meta I 
Mason ry 
Off ice 
Warehous i ng 



$1 . IQ 

I .25 

5.00 to $6.00 
I .25 



Older Buildings - 10 Yea rs Plus 



I ndustri a I $1.00 

Warehous i ng 1.00 

Office 4.00 to $5,00 



CENTRAL FLORIDA - TAMPA 



New Bui I d i ngs 



01 der 



Metal 


$1 


. 10 


to 


$1 . 


15 


Masonry 


1 


.25 


to 


1 . 


50 


Office 


5 


.00 


to 


7, 


00 


Warehousl ng 


1 


. 1 0 


to 


1 . 


25 


Bui Id! ngs = 


10 ■ 


Years I 


=^1 us 


1 ndustria 1 


$1 


.00 


to 


$1 , 


30 


Warehous i ng 


1 


. 1 0 


to 


1 , 


30 


Office 


4 


.30 


to 


4. 


75 



CENTRAL FLORIDA - ST. PETERSBURG 
New Bu t I d i ngs 



Meta I 
Masonry 
Of f I ce 
Warehous 1 ng 

0 1 der Bui I d i ngs - 

I ndustrla I 
Warehous ing 
Office 



$ .90 

1.20 to $1.50 

3.00 to 7.00 
.90 

1 0 Years P I us 



$ .60 to $1.00 
, 50 to I . 00 

2.00 ;to 3.50 
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TABLE C. — Cont i nueJ 
CENTRAL FLORIDA - ORLANDO 



New Build i ngs 



Meta 1 


$ .75 


to 


$1.10 


Masonry 


.75 


to 


1 . 1 0 


Office 


5.50 






Warehous i ng 


,75 


to 


1 .00 


Older Buildings - 


10 Years Plus 


1 nd ust r ! a 1 


$ .70 


to 


$1.00 


Wa rehous i ng 


.70 


to 


1 .00 


Off i ce 


3.00 


to 


3.50 



BROWARD COUNTY 






New Bu 1 1 d i ngs 






Meta 1 


No ;uote 




Mason ry 


$1.15 to 


$1.25 


Office 


5.00 to 


7.00 


Wa rehous i ng 


1.15 to 


i .25 


Older Bui Id Ings - 


j 0 Years P 1 us 


1 ndustri a 1 


$1.10 to 


$1.15 


Wa rehous 1 ng 


1 . 1 0 to 


1.15 


Office 


5.00 





NORTHWEST FLORIDA - PENSACOLA 






New Bu i 1 d i ngs 








Meta 1 


$ .60 


to 


$ .80 


Masonry 


.84 


to 


1 . 10 


Off i ’-e 


3.00 


to 


5.00 


Warehous i ng 


.50 


to 


.76 


Older Bui 1 di ngs = 


10 Years Plus 


Industrie 1 


$ .50 


to 


$ .75 


> ' Warehous 1 ng 


.25 




.50 


Office 


3.00 







SOURCE: State of Florida Department of Commerce (February 12, 1971), 
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TABLE D 



SURVEY OF ENTRY LEVEL WAGES FOR UNSKILLED 
AND SEMI-SKILLED WORKERS IN FLORIDA 



Lowest 
Preva i 1 i ng 
City Entry Wage 


1 st Quart i 1 e 


Med i an 


H i giiest 
Preva i 1 i ng 
Entry Wage 


Bra J^tnton 


$1.50 


$1.75 


$1 .95 


$2.40 


Clearwater 


1 .60 


1 ,97 


2.35 


3.10 


Cocoa 


1 .25 


1 .50 


1 .75 


2.25 


Daytona Beach 
Ft. Lauderdale 


1 .30 
1 .45 


1 .68 

! .92 


2.07 

2,40 


2,85 

3.35 


Ft. Myers 


1 .40 


1 .80 


2.20 


3.00 


Ft. Pierce 


1 .25 


1 . 70 


2.16 


3.07 


Ft. Walton Beach 


1 .60 


1 . 70 


1 . SO 


2.00 


Ga i nesv i II e 


1 .25 


1 .60 


1 .95 


2.65 


Ho I 1 ywood 
Jacksonvl 1 le Area 


1 .50 
1 .25 


1 .62 
1 .93 


1 . 75 
2.63 


2.00 

4.00 


Key West 


1 .25 


1 .56 


1 .87 


2 . 50 


Lake City 


1 .40 


1 .60 


1.8; 


2.23 


Lake 1 and 


1 .20 


1 .52 


1 .85 


2.50 


Leesburg 
Mari anna 


1 .60 
1 .40 


1.76 
1 .51 


1 .92 
1 .62 


2.25 
1 .65 


Me 1 bourne 


1 .40 


i .56 


1 .77 


2.15 


Miami Area 


1 . 45 


1 .92 


2.40 


3.35 


Oca 1 a 


1 .60 


1 .64 


1 .67 


1.75 


Orlando ^ea 


1 .45 


1 .52 


1 .60 


1 . 75 


Panama Ci y 


1 .60 


1 .95 


2.31 


3 . 03 


Pensaco 1 a 


1 .60 


i .93 


2.26 


2,92 


Perry 

St. Petersburg 


1 .60 

1 .60 


1 .70 
1 .82 


1 .80 
2.05 


2.00 

2.50 


Sanford 


1 .40 


1 .47 


1 .55 


1 , /U 


Sa rasota 


1 .60 


1 .70 


1 .80 


2.00 


Ta 1 1 ahassee 


1 .00 


1.16 


1 . 65 


2 , 30 


Tampa Area 
West Palm Bea*ch 


1 .40 
1 .45 


2.05 

1.59 


2.70 
1 .73 


4 . 00 
2.02 


Wfnter Haven 


1 .60 


1 .83 


2.06 


2.52 


"4 = 30 Mean = 


$1.43 


$1.70 


$1.98 


$2.53 



Source: State of Florida Department of Commerce CDecember 7, 

T97O) . 
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Revised Form 9/70 



I 10 table e 

(1969-1970) 

STATE-WIDE FOLLOW-UP SUMMARY 

AG Form 10 STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL, TSCHNICAI., AND ADULT EDUCATION 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Tallahaasee, Florida 

FOLLOW-UP OF ENROLLEES IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
( Read instructions on reverse side before completing this report.) 



STATUS OF STUDENTS 


PREVIOUS SCHOOL YEAR 


6-^ear 
Fol low -Up 


Secondary 


Post-Second, 


H 


^ F 


M 


F 


. M 


F 


1. Total number who completed program re^ 
qulremenCs 

a. Graduated from high school 


1719 


6 


35 




8924 


24 


b. Left high school before graduatlna 


129 




13 




726 


0 


c. Completed specialized program 


156 




85 


5 


624 


IQ 


2, Number(from la,lb,6£ lc)whose status 
is ui4knoiAm 


107 


3 


11 


1 


901 


8 


3, Number (from lajlb,<Silc) not presently 
available for full=tlme empl oytnent 
a, Tn the armed forces 


288 




17 




9031 


o 


b* In full-time school 


324 


2 


’45 


1 


1 6^6 


5 


c. Not seeking employment for other 
rcasoas 


42 


1 


3 


2 


220 


5 


4* Number employed or available for em-* 
ployment (see instructions) 


1043 




57 


1 


5486 


25 


5. Number (from line 4) employed full- 
t ime 

a. In agricultural production 
occupations 


232 




3-2 


0 


1050 


f 

2 


b. In agricultural supplies 


86 




i 


0 


388 


0 


c. In agcleultural mechanics 


11 




8 


0 


445 


n 


d. In agricultural processing 


103 




4 


0 


468 


1 


In ornamental horticulture 


48 




9 


0 


215 


n 


f* In renewable agricultural 
resources 


9 






n 


27 


0 


In Forastr/ 


21 




4 


0 


188 


n 


h^ In other agriculture 


65 




5 


0 


360 


2 


i. In non-attrlcult ural occupations 


346 




11 


1 


2046 


10 


6. Number (from line 4) employed part- 
time only 

a. Primarily in agricultural oecu-^ 
nations ^ 


IS 




1 


0 


64 


0 


b. Primarily In non -agricultural 
occupations 


20 






0 


127 


9 


7, Number seeking work and not employed 
part-time nor full-time 


18 




3 


0 


108 


1 


(Items 5^6, and 7 should equal Item4) 


1Q43 




57 


1 


5486 


95 


8, Number who left prior to normal comple- 
tion time with marketable skills 


23 




2 




X 


X 



School Year ending ^ ^ r* Name o£ School 

d e 30, 19 llo 

ERIG Prepared _ Teachar’s Signature^ 
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TABLE G 



The crompuvation of t;ie probabi i ity for employment In 
Dental Assisting, Air Cond i t i on i nn, Hea+ing and Refrigeration, 
and Data Processing is effected by weighting the A to E scale 
in Table F as fo I low_^i 



Sea I e 



W e i g h t 



A 

B 

C 

D 

F 



1 ,0 
! .0 
.8 
. 6 
.4 



The mean of the sum of the weights for each of the twenty 



Is the pr^^^aab i I i ty for employment in that particular oc- 
cupation in Florida. 
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VOCATlONAL-TECHN I CAL EDUCATION FOR DISADVANTAGED PERSONS 



IN FLORIDA: A STUDY DESIGN 



by 
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VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR DISADVANTAGED PERSONS 
IN FLORIDA: A STUDY DESIGN 

This study has bgen Jesigiifid to sxamino programs for ths 
disadvantaged from, their broadest aspects. At the same time a con- 
siderable degree of depth has been built In to the study in on at- 
tempt to avoid the errors possible in a superficial examination. 

The basis for the design is the hypothesis that programs for 
the disadvantaged need to be developed as a system; that programs 
that are simply courses or curricula do not, in thempelves, meet the 
needs. There is no point, for instance. In developing a well- 
designed course geared to aid low achievers if there is no assur 
ence through appropriate recruiting teci.;, ; that tl.- low 

achievers who were targeted will attend. On the other end of the 
continuum, there must be . good potential tor Job placement in 
order to properly motivate people to enroll and to persist. One 
example of thiu is a case In which a school district established a 
neighborhood center In a black ghetto to teach typing. Very tew 
people enrolled despite considerable advertising. The reason: 
this area traditionally did not hire blacks to work in offices, 
jnd the black community was aware of it. 

The continuum of this hypothetical system was organized 
into six major areas. Recruiting, to Include the guiding policies 
of the institution Is the first area. Second is the Initial 
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I 16 

contact; this includes initial guidance, admissions, and testing, 
in terms of both personnel and prc"".^dures . The third area is on- 
going support services; included are personal guidance, financial 
aid, medical services, and programs for affective development. 
Fourth is the area of staff orientation; the cone urn here is with 
development of positive attitudes on the part of the staff towards 
tne target groups and towards any special programs for them. I he 
fifth area covers curriculum, instruction, instructional materials, 
and facil li iea. Finally, the ^^pruduct^^ part of sysiem, place- 

ment. 

This organization evolved from a more basic question that 
required answering. n what possible activities can an educa^ 
tional institution engage that will enhance the educational oppor-- 
tunities for disadvantaged people?-^ As the list grew, it became 
clear that there were distinct phases involved and this led to the 
concept, stated earl ier, that systems are required. 

The end product was lengthier and more complex that it was 
felt would be we I 1 --race i ved as a questionnaire for mailing; there- 
fore, it was decided that better results would be obtained by 
visiting a fair sample of the institutions concerned. Hence, the 
instrument that was developed, which we call an ’inventory," is 
designed as a guide for an interviewer and is not entirely self- 
explanatory, This Instrument, abbreviated In format, is attached 
as Append i x A. 

The field work was conducted by three research associates 
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to the project: Mr. Orr focused on the secondary schools; Mr. 

Stroud, the county-operated area vocational centers; the author, 
the community junior colleges. Each of these researchers se- 
lected liiS own structured sample on bases explained in their in- 
dividual reports. 

Llml tntions 

The elementary schools were omitted because there has been 

too little time since the i mp I ©mental Ion of the 1968 Amendments 

for vocational programs to be established in the elementary 

schocis; there is also the question of whether programs at this 

level are specially designed for disadvantaged children, or, with 

the exception of physically, mentally, or emotiorally handicapped 

1 

children, should be so designed. 



Disadvantaged Defined 



Any person that has an economic; cultural; learning 
achievement; or physical, mer'al or emotional handicap to educa- 
tional opportunity is disadvantaged. This definition corresponds 
with those of the Division of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education and the Division of Community Colleges. It should be 



^The coordination of handicapped students in the general 
puhlia facilities is aacomplished by the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. They refer students to these institutions when 
they believe that these students, although handicapped, can bene- 
fit from regular programs. As a rule, students who need special 
programs are sent to special schools; for iMis reason, pie inven- 
tory provides questions only about facilities and nunbers of handi 
o&ppod. B'tudBn’ts who Bnz'oH^d* 
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noted thnt the definition Includes the low achiever — both the 
underach I e , er and the person of lo billty. 

Rationale of the Inventory 

As indicated, the initial effort was to develop a I 1 st of 
activities that had good potential for enhancing educational op-= 
por iuniiie^ [ui tlie d i sadvani aged . it W'as iioped I ria Iriese aclivi- 
ties would be supported by valid research. In general terms this 
has been done, but, specifically^ some items v^^ere included that 
either had popular acceptance or for which strong rationale had 
been developed. For example, orienting teachers In the psycholin- 
guistic patterns of students has a good rationale but is not in 
common practice while compensatory education is in common practice 
but not proved by research. 

Early in the development of this study It was found that 
very little objective evaluation had been made of programs for the 
disadvantaged. Further, it was found that a distinct problem ex- 
isted in matching results with the stimuli (variables) that caused 
them; hence it was hoped that an evaluation syst , could be evolved 
based on the parts rather than on the product. In geometry, the 
theorem is that the whole is equal to the sum of \ -' 2 parts; behav-- 
iorists would say that the whole is greater than the sum of its 
parts. In either case there appears to be value in developing this 
kind of model since in many cases it is not possible, on present in- 
fornration sys.ams, to evaluate the programs on the basis of produc-^ 
ti V ity . 
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The term "product" is inadequate for use here since it im- 
plies quantity and quality of outputs but does not necessarily re- 
late to the input. We need to assess the net yield in order to 
understand the efficiency of our process, f-ny fol !ow-up studies 
continue a pattern of sending post cards to graduates of programs. 
This is less true of the vocat iona I -techn i ca I sector than of the 
academic sector, but it still applies. Many vocational students 
leave to accept Jobs in the area for which they have been trained 
and the progress of these s : udents ‘requently is tol lowed by their 
Instructors or schools It still is not the common practice, how- 
ever, to compare Initial enrol Iments with eventual placement. 

Recognizing that the development of such a model would re- 
quire long range study to prove its validity, this model was de- 

velop©d and named as an inventory. 

Section I of the inventory deals with recruitment and is 
based on principles of management and communications. Planning 
and evaluation are basic tools of administrators and particularly 
of, democratic or pluralistic administrators.' Early in the planning 
process goals must be developed in order to give direction to the 
effoi iS. 1+ is general ly accepted tnat planned efforts are more 
likely to produce uesired results than are chance efforts. 

Principles of communications are applied in the process of 

^For purposes of brevity, statements are suimarlzed from 
background reaaings , and the selected references found at the 
end of this chapter are in general rather than specific support. 
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changing beliefs. If members of a minority group are accustomed 
to discrimination in a certain vocational sector, they will not re- 
spond to invitations to receive training in that area unless they 
can be assured that the message is intended for them. This is a 
problem in credibility. Credibility pertains to the communicator 

and the media used as well as to the linguistics of the message it- 
2 

I r . 

Section I I considers the initial con facts and entrance 
procedures which set the course for the entering srudent, in the 
spirit of last vear^s report of the State Advisory Council, a key 
goal of vocational education ought to be "human resource develop^ 
ment."*^ This concept recognizes that in the traditional category 
of low acIMevers there is a sizeable potential of undeveloped 
talent, frequently called "underachievers." This latter term cus- 
tomarily applies to academic achievement, but we are using 't here 
to include those whose manual and creative talents ore und i scovereed 
and undeveloped. 

There is widespread concern that traditional placement in- 
struments are not adequate predictors of success, but primarily 
function to measure achievement. It Is certainly fair to assume 
that those who have achieved in the past will likely achieve in 
the future. The question is whether it is fair to assume that 
those who have failed to achieve in the past cannot achieve in the 
future. Socio-economic status tSES) and motivation can have a 
preround effect on achreyement. 
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Motivational conditions appear to have d i f f erent 1 a I ef fects on 
the short term memory of normal and retarded children, and 
thus may confound overall effects of studies comparing earning 
characteristics of such groups. Findings of the present study 
may be interpreted to demonstrate the importance of considera- 
tion of motivation when making generalizations about learning ^ 
aptitudes and abilities of children from differing socioeconomic 
ethnic, or intellectual backgrounds. 

One table in this study by Keogh and MacMillan (reproduced 
as Table I) showed significant gains of the low SES educable men- 
tally retarded (EMR) over the middle SES EMR under a condition 
where repetition in the presentation is emphasized. The gain was 
significantly greater with extrinsic motivation than with intrinsic 
motivation. These median scores surpassed all other scores for 
both the normal IQ range students and the EMR students of both eco- 
nomic groups in all presentation conditions except for the acores 
achieved oy the normal students under conditions of repetition. 

The scores achieved by the low SES EMR were proportionately 
greater than the middle SES EMR under the oDtimum conditions for 
each group and approached the achievement of both groups of normal 
students. The implication of these results is that many low SES 
EMR are not bona fide EMR but, instead, are underachievers. 

The importance of this observation was reflected in one 

5 . 

study in last year's State Advisory Council report in which it was 
shown that students are placed into many vocational or technical 
programs on the basis of achievement scores. In some instances 
these scores were not relevant to the job performance requirements 
but reflected either an attempt to prescreen applicants for ability 
to pass state licensing examinations or to match the teaching 
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TABLE I 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF POSITION SCORES BY 
SUBGROUPS UNDER THREE PRESENTATION CONDITIONS 



Normal N 


= 60 




EMR N = 60 


Middle 


SES 


Low 


SES 


Middle SES 


Low 


SES 


Ex M 


In M 


Ex M 


1 n M 


Ex M 


In M 


Ex M 


1 n M 








I ntermed 1 ate 








17.00 

5.33 


19.27 

6.75 


16.13 

6.44 


19.33 
0 . 08 


11.73 

5.40 


8.53 

3.56 


13.80 
. 4.36 


12.53 
4 . ! 4 








De 1 ayed 








16.87 

6.05 


16.27 

6 . 62 


1 6.93 
5.64 


17.00 

6.82 


10.67 

4.67 


9.73 

3.92 


11,33 

3.89 


10.47 

4.14 








Repet i t ion 








20.53 

4.69 


20.53 

5.49 


20.47 

6.64 


19.40 

5,41 


13.93 

6,12 


14.07 

4.88 


18.27 
5. 15 


16.40 

4.63 



Exp I anat i on ; 

EMR = Educable Mentally Retarded 

SES = Socio-Economic Status 

Ex M - Extrinsic Motivation (toys, etc.) 

In M = Intrinsic Motivation Cpraise, grades, etc.) 
immediate - Immediate recall 
Delayed — Delayed recai l-^^ten second delay 
Repetition ^ Immediate response after third 
repet i t i on 

4 

Source: Table extracted from Keogh and MacMillan- 
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procedures. There still remained the question of whether the tests 

utilized for placement guidance were appropriate for their purpose. 

Another related concern in the initial guidance process was 

for the physiological and psychological health of the applicant. 

Keogh and MacMillan's study demonstrated that there were more 

underachievers among lew SES EMRs than among middle SES EMRs. The 

question is, what causes this? Social psychologists can relate 

this to lack of achievement motivation inherent in lower working 

classes.^ On the other hand, Ihere may be a higher incidence of 

physical, psychological, or neurological disorders among lower 

working classes or low achievers than among the general population. 

7 

S©vera I studies b©ar this out. 

In one study, an experimental and demonstration project in- 
volving placement by the work samples techniques, 35.1 per cent of 

the experimental sample (N = 268) was found to have some disorder 
7 

( see Table 2 ) . 

in an unpublished study conducted at Polk Junior College 
in cooperation with the Polk County Health Agency, a population 
of 44 students in Directed Studies were examined in October, 1967. 
The major findings of this study showea that 31.7 per cent of 
these students had a nutritional state of from fair to anemic; 

27.3 per cent had hearing disorders; 22.7 per cent had visual dis- 
orders; and 11.4 per cent had dental problems. There were other, 

less frequent disorders as well. 

A formal study was conducted in several community colleges 
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in Florida in the fall of 1^68 which included oiood ana I 
sight and hearing examinations, and personality evaluations. 

Those findings which were significant are shown on Table o. 

The proposition that self-concepts are a determining fac- 
tor in the success of students is one that has broad acceptance by 
social psychologists.® The effect of the attitudes of faculty and 
counselors on self-concepts is of concern throughout the study. 

The importance of student orientations can be better understood 
from this viewpoint: students from familiar, "homey" backgrourds 

tend to have high se 1 f -percept i ons . When these children are placed 
i n to unfami I iar envi ro nments their self —concepts dec line. Or i en 
tations can provide information to give confidence to the student 
in knowing what he is doing and in speeding familiarization with 
h is envi ronment. 

Section III surveys the supportive ancillary services avail- 
able to disadvantaged students. Adjustment problems In terms of 
self-concepts have been mentioned. Other personal problems may 
interfere with learning without being involved with self-concepts. 
Problems in the family or with the family are possible In all ele- 
ments of society, but low socio-economic groups may be more suscep- 
tible and have less ability to cope. 

The need for financial aid bears little comment; economic 
disadvantagement is a problem for all cultural groups and for per- 
sons of all levels of intelligence. There is a high correlation 
between economic disadvantagement and low achievementi therefore, 
providing greater opportunities for low achievers necessarily 
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TABLE 3 



SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT F BY GROUPS 



— . 


“ — — - - - 




— 










Var i ab 1 es 


1 


1 1 


1 i 1 




T -Tests/Groups 

U 1, II, 

II III II 1 


Father^ s education 
Levs 1 ^ 


2.40’^ 


3.25 


3.57 


4.57 


.05 


.01 


NS^ 


WAIS Verbal IQ 


98.4 


109.8 


114.7 


45.25 


.05 


.01 


.05 


WAIS Performance 


IQ 


03.0 


1 1 1 .2 


112.1 


7.46 


.01 


.01 


NS 


WAIS Full Scale 


IQ 


00.2 


1 II .0 


114.3 


36. 17 


.01 


.01 


NS 


MMPI Depression 


Sea 1 e 


50, 8 


46.3 


46. 1 


3. 56 


.05 


.05 


NS 


MMP 1 Ego 

Strength Scale 


47.0 


49.0 


53.4 


3.27 


NS 


.05 


NS 


Great in 1 ne 


.99 


.85 


.91 


3.58 


.05 


NS 


NS 



^This nuTOber was obitiined by coinpHxng iihe svszags Tssponss 
number for the related item on the Junior College Questionnaire , a 
copy of which is contained in the Appendix. 



^Not Significant. 

The table indicates that seven factors Ciscriminatm among 
the groups. Moreoever r ths only factor on which Groups II and III 
differed significantly was WAIS Verbal I.Q. For all practical pur- 
poses, there are only two empirically meaningful groupm — Group I 
alone and Groups II and III combined. This fact provides empirical 
substance for a meaningful separation of groups at about 170 total 
score on the Florida Twelfth Grade Test. 

Table reproduced from John Losah , A Pilot S tu dy Related to 
Identification, Placement, and Curriculum Development for Academi- 
cally Underprepared Studelits in Florida Jimior Colleges . Miimo- 
graphed, 1969, 
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impi tes a need for more financial aid. However^ there are strong 
differences of opinion on what kinds of financial aid are needed. 
The study did not focus on this probjem directly, but some by-- 
product in this area was anticipated. 

Considerable comment has been made on the status of the 
health of the low achiever, and Section II investigated the diag- 
nostic facilities available. Section III completes the Informa- 
tion input aspects and inventories the treatment f ac i I ities that 
are available. 

The part of this section dealing with affective develop-- 
ment again is concerned with se I f --concepts, but from the view of 
on —go I ng proj ect s. Familiarity with the envi ronment i s expanded 
from the school environment to the Job environment. 

Section IV has as its underlying theme the effect of 
teacher^s expectations and attitudes on the achievement of their 
students. This is the idea of the self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Blacks and low achievers frequently are stereotyped by the teacher 
so that the teacher Is satisfied by low gains or no gains and 
falls to encQurage the students to do better . 

There is a tendency, called a ”halo effect," for teachers 
to grade students according to the stereotype. Hence, the 
teacher may give the benefit of the doubt to the "good" students 

and lean the other way for the "poor" students, thus helping to 

I 2 

perpetuate their status. 

It is possible to evaluate tKe attitudes of the faculty 
towards low achievers and minority groups, but this approach is 




costly and v/ou I d impose on faculty ‘iime. 



Realistically, it snouid 



be expected that a full range of attitudes would be found, despite 
the fact the preponderance might lean a little more one way than 
the other. It was reasoned, therefore, that an institution ought 
to have ongoing pr"ograms of orientation to attempt to change nega-- 
tive attitudes and reinforce positive ones. 

The final question In this section broadly covers the 
cha racter i st { cs of d i sadvantagement which have implications for 
learning. These cha racter i st ics have been compiled In several 
recent publications which are referenced for the reader interested 
in better deta i I J ^ The importance of what the content should be 
cannot be overemphasized. We cannot accomplish anything by telling 
people that their attitudes are wrong and they must change: we may 

make them more guarded in expressing themselves, but their behavior 
toward their students is not likely to be affected. We can present 

them with rational evidence concerning their beliefs. As their be^ 

* - - 

lief systems become modified, their attitudes will be modified. 

For example, it Is commonly believed that certain groups 
do not verbalize or symbolize well. Gordon and Wilkerson point out 
that the problem is that these disadvantaged do not express them= 
selves in standard Engl ish, but they do express themselves In 
other, complex, symbol ic ways, and there is no evidence to show 
that they are less able to symbolize than middle class people,*^ 

The implication for teaching is that these individuals can be 
reached but with modified systems of communcat ions. Hence, the 
study cal Is for understanding of psy-chol inguisttcs. 
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Sec+ion V centerii on instructional mothodo I ogy . II abRs 
the question, "What instructional strategies are being utilized 
to meet the learning needs of disadvantaged students? It recog- 
nizes that disadvantaged students have diverse learning needs and 
learning patterns. We recognize tnat these students do not do 
well in traditional educational situations and so educators 
throughout the nation are experimenting with a myriad of tech- 
niques to find the one best suited to low achievers. Dr. Louis 
Schwartz, of The Florida State University, theorizes that no one 
pattern will fit all iow achievers, that we must offer instruc- 
tional alternatives (also called "multiple strategies") so that 

students can be placed into learning environments in which they 

I 6 

can learn most effectively. 

The background re sea rch re vea led widely d I vers i f i ed and 
innovative projects but nothing conclusive as to relative merit. 
For this reason, this part of the study was designed to assess 
only what kinds of methods are being employed and some simple 
quantitative assessment of product. 

The final section. Section VI, of this study is based on 
the reality that job piacemsnt Is the ultimate goal of vocational 
training and is, therefore, the ultimate motivator. Vocational 
educators are faced with a continuing problem of matching training 
output to manpower requirements. With a heavy investment in 
fixed assets and with obligations to career teachers there is a 
justifiable basis for reluctance to react too quickly to market 
fluctuations. Another factor that may have significance in 

136 
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different locales is a tradition of discrimination in employment 
in certain occupations. In either case, nothing is more discourag- 
ing to a student than to find that there are little or no oppor- 
tunities for employment for him in the occupation for which he is 
tra i n i ng. 

A vigorous placement program can serve several functions 
supplementary to helping students to obtain employment. It can 
provide valuable feedback on the quality and content of the train- 
ing programs. It can provide Information on changing manpower 
requirements. And, finally, it can provide career planning infor- 
mation to students and counselors. 
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appendix 



INVENTORY OF INSTITUTIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR EDUCAT I ONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 



O 
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Institucion 



inventory of Institutional Activities 
for Educational Opportunities for the 
Disadvantaged Dates Visited 

(Weisman - 197 D 



Interviewed Title . 

SECTION I. Recruitment 

Part A* Institution Objec’ives 

1, What is the institution’s role in providing educa- 
tional opportunities for the disadvantaged? 



Phone 



Planned 



Defined By: 

a. How does it define its "open door" policy? (k) 

All who can benefit 

All who would try 

b. Has the Institution committed itself to seek out 

high risk students? 

Is committed to most productive use of its 
resources 

Is committed to an aggressive recruitment 
campaign 

Has defined goals for participation In providing 
opportunities for high risk students 
(Describe) 




2« Does the institution favor an active or passive role for 
itself in securing the success of the student? (x) 

Sees course modification and special methods as 
paternal is tic and demeaning to the a tudant 

Seeks ways to adapt to the needs of the student 



-I34- - 
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part B. 



Recrui tment Process 



135 

Planued 



I, By what procedure does the institution identify target 
populations? (x) 

Institutional conwittees or workshops 

Community agency 

Community advisory council 

Other (Specify) 



2. By what procedures does the institution identify the needs 
of the target population? (x) 

Institutional committees or workshops 

Community agency (name) 

Community Advisory Council . - - 

Target population leadership (Interview 
or Advisory Council membership) 

None . 



Other (Specify) 



3. Has the institution identified and utilized communications 

media credible to target population? Yes No 

If yeSj identify: 

News paper (Name) . — 

Radio (Station) 

Television f Channel) 

Pulpit Amiouncoments (x) 

Handbills (or billboards) in area (x) 

in meeting places 

4, Has the institution identified and utilized crediole 

communicators? Yes No 

Comment : 
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IB 5. Have the messages been developed to be credible and 
meaningful to the target population? (This judged 

by intent ) Yes No 

Appears to meet criteria Yes No 

6- Are contact personnel (counselors ^ recruiters) 

credible? (Group identity or appropriate attitudes 
and empathy) Yes No 

Method of selection: (x) 

Observed characteristics 

Volunteer 



7. What are the recruitment goals of the institution 



(% of the disadvantaged to be enrolled)? % 

8* What progress has bean made in meeting these goals 
(% of disadvantaged currently enrolled)? % 

9. What percent of enrollment is black? % 

10* What percent of population in service area is 

black? 
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Planned 



% 
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Interviewed 



Title 



Phone 



SECTION II, Admissions j Initial Guidance and Testi^ 

1. Are placement tests and entry levels appropriate for 
the programs desired by the student? 

Yes No (Describe) 



2„ Are diagnostic tests conducted to det ermine, possible causes 
for learning deficiencies? (Educationally disadvantaged) 

Medical (Visual j aural^ systemic., etc.) 

Psychological (Motional) 

Neurological (i.e, perceptual motor) 

Psycholinguistic - - -- — 

Reading 

None — — = 

Other (Describe) ^ 



3, Do guidance and counseling staff have special qualifications 
for working with disadvantaged students? 

(What basis for these qualifications?) 

Group Membership 

Previous related work experience 

Training (x) - 

University courses 

Institutional workshops _ 

Professional workshops 

Other (Describe) 




4. Are remedial courses required or optional to meet deficiencies 
111 reconnnended entry levels? 

Required ^ prerequisite 

Required ^ concurrent _ ^ 

Either of above option.% are required 
Optional 

Not Available 

- 144 
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planned 
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Plahned 



i 33 



II- 



5. Have provisions been made to ease the trauma of 

enroliment? Simplified procedures 

Sponsor - 

Other? (Describe) 



6. Has the institution developed an orientation 

program? Yes No 

Qff^red prior to conuneneement of class ^ 

Offered early in semester 

Spread over first semester 

For all entering students 

SpeGial for target populations 

Does it include: 

When^ where, how to get help 
Institution facilities & services 
Acceptable staudards of conduct 
Forming personal goals 
Institutional goals 
Forming study and worlc habits 
Extra-'curricular activities 
Other (Describe) 
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Interviewed 



Title 



SECTION 111. On -Going Guidance 



Part A# Personal Guidance 



Planned 



1. Are guidance facilities available for counseling 
in home and family problems? 

Institutional facilities 

Local agency 



2- Are programs available to assist the student in per 
sonal adjustments to the school environment and to 
the learning situtation? 

Curricul^^ 

Individual counseling 

Q^Qyp Counseling — - - 

Group Orientation 



Other ( Describe)^ 



2a. Are these programs administered by the acaderic 
staff, by the guidance staff or jointly? If not 
jointly, what coordinator or cooperation exists 
in the development of content or materials? (x) 

Academic staff 

Guidance staff - 

Jointly ^ 

Comments : — — — — — 



Part B. 



2b Are regular or periodic visits scheduled for the 
student with a representative of the _ institution 
for purposes of guidance and counseling? 

Financial Aid 



What kinds of financial aid are 
students? 

a. Scholarships No, Available 



offered for disadvantaged 
No, of students^ 



b. Loans 



Amo un t A v ail ab 1 e 



No, of students 




c. 



Work/Study ^ ^ ^ 

Is there some effort to place students xn sxtutations 

that contribute to their educational pregram? 

Yes No Occas ional^ 



d. Waiver of tuition (or other fees) No. of students 



e. Subsidies for books , unlfoms , tools, or supplies 
No, of students benefitiing 



% • i 
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Planned 



1 4D 

111 B f. Transportalion furnlt^hed subsldi^sd 

No. ol siiudGnts bcuQfitlng 

g. Federal ncliool lunch program or other 
nutrition subsidy 

No . of students beue f i t ing 



h. Day care centers 

No. o f s t u d e n t s h e ri e f i t ing 

i. Grants No. of students benefiting 

j. Total number of students benefiting from 
one or more programs of financial aid 

k. Other? (Descr I l)e) 



How is need detei mined? 
"^Conf iden t ia 1 Paren t s 
Statement 

Interview with student 
Other? (Describe) 



3. Are there facilities avaiJabiG for counseling in personal 
finance and financial aid? 

a. Staff 

b. Community Agency 

c. Brochure 

d- Curricular Course 



Part Cs Medical Services 

1. Is a physical examination required for matriculation? 

(x) Yes No 

2. Are facilities or funding available to provide free 
examination to prevent financial hardship? (x) 

Yes No 

3. Are facilities or funding available to provide free or 

low cost medical treatment while student is enrolled? 
(full-time) (x) Yes 
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Planned 



III. C 



4 . Are dental examinations provided? Yes No 

5* Dental care? Free or low cost? Ybs No 

6. Are procedures estaMished for referring individuals 
with significant chronic medical g dental or emotional 
disorders to Vocational Rehabilitation when the dis- 
orders are judged to impede learning or future job 
performance? Ybs No_ — 

7* How effective are the programs that are dependent on 
community agencies? 



8b 1® funding adequate for those needs not supported by 

community agencies? (i^ount) Current $ - ^ 

Congnent: — — - 



Part D.. Affective Development 

1. Are programs provided to improve self-concepts? 

Yes N q 

Ethnic Studies (x) 

Ethnic cultural presentations (x) 

Ethnic or group mtg. places or clubs (x) 

Ethnic collections in library 



I 

I 
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Planned 



III, D 1 Recognition of achievement of target group members 
(Describe) 



Coinmunicated to group? (x) Yeo No 



(Describe) 



2m Avb programs provided which promote understandings 
of the predominant culture as to : (k) 

Work Ethics ___ 

Employer-employee relationships 

Student- teacher relationships ___ 

Occupational appreciations ___ 



Are these orientations conducted by: (x) 

Counselors 

Faculty (Department) 

Jointly 



3. Are provisions made for experiences to provide 
appreciation of learning for: (x) 

Continued technical advancement 
Aesthetic enr ieteient 










Interviewed Title Phone 



SECTION IV. Staff Orientation Planned 

1. Does the Institution offer staff development programs for: 

(x) 

a. Counselors b* Faculty _____ 

who work with target groups? ^ 

2, The following methods are employed: (k) 

Institutional Workshops 

Insitutional Seminars ^ 

Guest Speakers 

Professional Literature 

Other? (Explain) 



Funds or Released Time for: (Number Participating^^) 

Professional Conferences: Faculty 



Professional Membership: 



Counselors 
Faculty 



Advanced Study: 



Counse lora 
Faculty 



Other? (Explain) 



Counselors 



} 




3* Are any of the following objectives included in the 
staff development programs? (x) 

Development of positive attitudes towards latent 

learning potential of disadvantaged student: 

Understanding of the Individuality of learning 
patterns of underachievers: 

Understanding of psycholingulstie patterns of 
target population: 

Understanding environmental and social iEnpadi- 
ments to Learning experienced by target population: 



Appreciation of the historical md cultural 
contribution of the target group to the society and 
to the service area: 

Appreciation of current cultural patterns of 
target population: 



urrent Fiscal Year 
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Interviewed Title 

SECTION V, Cerrlc-ilum, Instrucbion and Instructional Materials 

1. What modifications are made to vocational or technical 
courses to meet learning needs of educationally dis= 
advan aged students? (k) 

Systems: Instructional Modules ____ 

Behavior Modification (Reinforcement) 

Others ___ 



Techniques and Materials: 

CAI and Comp. Managed Instruction 
Multi-media 

Specially developed reading materials 
Individualized 
Supervised work experience 
Demons trations emphas is:ed 
None of above needed: Students are 

placed according to ability 
Others (Specify) 



2. Are instructional alternatives In VTE courses 
available? 

3. How many disadvantaged students are enrolled in 
modified vocational-- technical courses? 

4. What modifications are made to academic courses 
to meet learning needs of educationally dis- 
advantaged students? (x) 

Systems: Instructional Modules 

Behavior Modification (Reinforcement) 
Other (Specify) 




Techniques and Materials; 

Team Teaching 

CAI and Comp. Managed Ins traction 
Multi-Media 

Specially salaeted readings 
Individualized 

Experiential Learning Situations 
Individual Study 
Individual Research 
Learning by Tutoring Others 
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Simplified Content 

Tutoring 

Other (Describe) 



5, Are instructional alternatives available in academic 
courses? 

6* How many educationally disadvantaged students are 
eiirolled in modified academic courses? 

7. Are plant fac^ 'ies designed to accommodate physically 
handicapped s truants? 

8. Are special materials available for blind students? 

9. Are special materials available for deaf students? 

10. How man>^ of the following categories of students are 
enrolled? 

Blind 

Deaf 

Mobility Disorders 



I 

i 
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Phone 



Interviewad 



Title 



SECTION VI. Placement 

1* How are students placed on jobs? 
School Placement Service 
Government Agency 
Private Agencies 
Independent 
On Campus Recruitment 
Teacher Referral 
Other: 



2. Is there Identification of jobs open to or reserved 
for target groups? (x) 

By Counselors By Faculty_^ 

3. Are students made aware of the jobs available prior 
to or during their educational programs? (x) 

Yes No 

4. Are students trained or oriented in techniques 
of obtaining employment? (x) 

By Counselors By Faculty 

5. What is the institution's standard for success in 
vocational programs? (% of initial enrollment) 

Currant Goal 

Job Placanent ~ 

Course Completion 

Which measure does the institution regard as 
more valid? — . 

6- Has the institution established any follow-up pro^ 
cedures? Describe results. 
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7* What pjcrcentage students in transfer programs 
complete and are accepted by senior institutions? 



Complete Transfer 



Total Enrollment 



Disadvantaged 
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EVALUATION OF PROGRAMS FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 



PART I : 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR DISADVANTAGED 
STUDENTS IN FLORIDA’S COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGES 



by 

Lawrence We i sman 












FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Florida's community col lege system has been developed 
with considerable autonomy permitted to I he individual col leges. 
Such autonomy allows the colleges to be most responsive to the 
needs of the districts they are servicing. The term "needs of 
the districts" is used here to include the needs of the people, 
the needs of the community as a social group, and the needs of 
the community as our economic complex. 

In serving the needs of its district each col lege also 
must consider its position in the educu^ional community of the 
State. As publicly funded institutions, the colleges should not 
be in a position of competing for educational functions but, 
i dea I I y, shou I d be comp I ement i ng the act i v i t i es of the other i nst i - 
tutions, both public and private, giving particular focus to its 
own district. 

Another factor affecting the role played by the community 
colleges in Florida is that some (twelve of twenty-seven) are des I g 
nated area vocational centers (AVC) wh i le the balance are not. The 
AVC designation permits the college to provide secondary ievel vo- 
cational training while the non-des i gnated schools generally are 
limited to post-secondary and adult training. Recognizing that 
disadvantaged students are at broadly varying levels of 
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achievement, which, by definition, are predominantly low, the AVC 
designated college has a greater onrortunity for placing a disad-- 
vantaged student at a sta^^ting level appropriate to his or her 
needs ^ 

As a result of these and other variables, the roles of the 
community colleges in serving the disadvantaged should, and do, 
vary broadly. 

In this study ten col leges were surveyed. These were 5e=- 
lected on the basis of the following -^T^iCtors: 

1. Two were selected from each of tne five districts designated 
by the Division of Vocational, ijchnical and ^dult Education. 

2. Five of the ten are designated AVC^s. 

3. One primarily rural and one primarily urban school was se- 
lected from each district. ^ 

4. Developing and established schools of both urban and rural 
types were selected. 

5. Schools reputed to be aggressively recruiting disadvantaged 
students were selected as well as schools which did not have 
that reputation. 



FI nd I ngs 



Recormend that each community college should, through some proce-^ 
dure of its own choosing^ define its role in serving the disadvan- 



taged. 

Of the ten co I 1 eges stud [ed one had a clear picture of 
Its role In serving the disadvantaged which was easily and consis- 
tently vocalized by various members of the staff. At five other 
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col logos ‘I'h© in+©rvi6W©r W 3 S ablo to obtain a statomont that had 
reasonable consistency. At the remaining four , the role could 
not be vocalized by the persons interviewed. 

It cannot be said that these latter institutions had no 
po 1 Icies; the actions of the institution, or the fa! lure to act, 
may be manifestations of policy. The need is for the institution 
to examine formaily its efforts in comparison with Its philosophy 
to determine if ther^e is consistency between action and intent. 

The Identification of role is precursor to the establish^ 
ment of goals and objectives and these are the yardstick for eval- 
uation. Goals are necessary to the process of planning and 
development. Only two of the col leges had estabi ished goals for 
serving their target populations and only one had evaluated pro- 
gress in recruiting. 

Recommend that community colleges seek out representatives of the 
target groups to aid in recruiting from their own ranks. 

Six of the colleges had designated special, full-time per- 
sonnel for recruiting activities. These individuals al I had some 
apparent qualifications for credibility to the target group. 

Group membership, expressed attitudes, and, to a lesser extent, 
speech and appearance were considered. These "face value" judg- 
ments are appropriate to the nature of the recruiting role and to 
initial contact personnel In general. In positions where the 
contact is longer and nnore intimate the bases for cred i.b 1 1 Ity go 
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far deeper. Several deans of student affairs remarked how black 
students, for example, would gravitate to a particular white coun- 
selor or how a black counselor attracted so many white students. 
Empathy, unders '"and i ng, and effectiveness in dealing with the 
problems of a particular group are more important in building long 
term rapport than overt group membership. 

"Hiring black" or Cuban or Indian or Chicano, as the case 
may be, for recruiting is not realistic If the person is chosen 
who most closely fits the institution's mold. What is needed is 
the person who can most effectively communicate with the targel' 
group. This may cal I for some revision of criteria or even of 
standards for the position. On the other hand, care must be taken 
To se I er T someone who will not al ienate the facul ty . A delicate 
balance is needed; hopefully, the faculty as educated people will 
be able to adapt more than the target group, allowing the balance 
to be in the favor of group identification. 

One college met this challenge by placing a group of stu- 
denTs on Col lege Work Study Program CCWSP) for purposes of recruit’-' 
ing. These are second year students and represent two distinct 
cultural groups. In operation Just one year, they have recruited 
a sizeable number of students. They are under the supervision of 
a member of the guidance staff whose reputation is well established 
with the faculty. The student recruiters are selected from the 
hardest core of the target groups and, being second year students, 
they can say "I'm Just like you and I’m making it. You could make 
It too if you would try." 
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Recommend that state licensing agencies review their licensing re- 
quirements to insure that skills and levels of skill required for 
licensing are consistent with performance required on the job. 

Licensing ought to be based on the individual's ability 1o 
perform, not their abi I i ty to take an abstract test. Consideration 
might well be given to differentiating requirements for operators 
to requirements for supervisors, managers, and owners. This system 
is practiced In Europe where a high degree of professional ism is 
maintained in al I of the I icensed trades. In cosmetology, for ex- 
ample, tenth grade or equivalency is required. Justification for 
this level of competency was placed in the necessity of cosmetolo- 
gists to read labels and to measure ingredients. A more relevant 
requirement might be to demonstrate ability to fallow directions on 
labels and in measuring and mlxinq ingredients. The requirements 
and the educational process for meeting these requirements as they 
now stand tend to eliminate people with appropriate physical re- 
quirements but who lack certain cognitive achievement without con- 
sidering their ability to learn the skills. This same kind of 
case could be built for Licensed Practical Nurse and other health 
related technologies. 

Recommend that colleges expand utilization of placement tests and 
techniques that replicate occupational performance requirements. 

"Hands on" evaluation and diagnostic testing procedures- 
are not widely utilized In the community colleges. The only 
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instrument in current use in the colleges visited which provide 
some manual dexterity testing evaluations is the General Aptitude 
Test Battery (GATB). The GATB falls short of the mark, however, 
since it does not have the capacity for testing intellectual and 
emotiona! stresses relaling to different kinds of occupational 
tasks. 

It Is relatively simple^ for example^ to detemine if an 
individual has the perceptual motor ski Ms necessary for elec- 
tronics assembly work. But it is considerably more complex to 
jQfQPrriine if the individual has the emotional characteristics and 
attention span appropriate for a task that Is repetitious and 
which also required continuous concentration. 

Two programs have been established recently in Florida 
which appear to have good potential for providing vocational guid- 
ance to the low achiever. The first. Work Samples, has bean set 
up by the Easter Seals organization in Tallahasse# under the spon- 
sorship of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. This program 
utilizes a standardized set of work stations under the supervision 
of trained observers. After two weeks of testing, scores are de- 
veloped which relate to Dictionary of Occupational Title (DOT) 
codes. These scores include evaluations for manual dexterity, emo- 
tional balance, and intellectual ability. Clients, all of whom are 
below the nin+h grade reading level, are placed into various edu- 
cational facilities, or on the job, depending on results. The pro- 
cedure could be modified and abbreviated for colleges desiring to 
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use it for internal placement purposes or It could be kept intact 
as a community service program. 

One community co I i age visited has established a series of 
exploratory courses. If a student is interested in working in one 
of the health related technologies^ for example, he can enter the 
health occupations exploratory program for one semester, acquire 
experience in a variety of related occupations, and receive credit 
from this program towara^ the program he ultimately selects. In 
this way the student can make a more intelligent choice. This pro* 
gram also provides the instructors and counselors with an oppor-- 
tunity to observe the student and enables them to give more valid 
career guidance. 

The idea of ’’hands on” placement techniques Is to evaluate 
the low achiever under c i rcumstances that are relevant and non»= 
threatening. In the preliminary study we observed that the low 
achiever does not abstract we I I and that because of a long history 
of failure he is test shy. One Florida educator Cfrom outside the 
ten colleges visited) observed that many d i sads/antaged persons are 
deterred from enrolling by the requirement of having to take a 
guidance test even when the guidance tests are not used for manda^ 
tory placement. 

Recommend that compensatory programs be offered on an optional 
basis only and recommend that learning laboratory facilities be 
expanded. 




Remedial or compensatory courses under various names were 
mandatory at six col leges, optional at three, and included in 
regular programs at the tenth. This last college took the position 
that everyone was disadvantaged in one way or another and that re- 
ms d iai facilities should be open to all acco rd i ng to the i r need s . 

The other nine colleges offered compensatory programs that 
were quite unique, one from the other, in combinations of organiza-- 
1 1 on and method and the personnel Involved were quite enthusiastic 
about the programs. This kind of parental pride and enthusiasm 
fosters the best quality of teaching and the most dedicated 
teachers. Unfortunately, it also fetters objectivity. Only three 
of the ten schools had conducted any kind of study comparing suc- 
cess factors of students who had qual i f i ed for and taken remedial 
studies with students who had qual i f i ed for but had not taken re*= 
medial courses* One other school visiled, for a pilot study, also 
had made this kind of in-house study- Each of these four studies 
showed that students who refused or avoided remedial studies not 
only had done as well or better than the ones who had taken them, 
but also had taken one less semester to accomplish their goal. No 
studies could be found to substantiate that students who had taken 
remedial studies did better than students who refused them. Coun- 
selors involved in these studies agreed that the loss of time and 
the loss of self-concept from having to take these courses offset 
the good that they produced. 

These arguments do not justify el I.minatl.ng special programs. 
Undoubtedly some students who take them and go on to succeed would 
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not succeed without -[hem. Many students lack confidence upon en^ 
tering college and request remedial programs for ^review" even 
though their aptitude scores qualify them for regular work, A num- 
ber of counselors interviewed reported that this was especial iy 
true of veterans of the armed forces. 

It can be concluded that it 'you Id be Just as wrong not to 
offer remedial proqrams as It would be to make them mandatory. 

The optional approach allows for the individuality of the student; 
hopefully, the individual, in selecting the situation most com-- 
fortable for him, will have the best chance for success. 

The second part of the recommendat ion calls for expansion 
of learning laboratories. Quantitative data is not available 
to support this recommendation and perhaps never will be. The 
basis for the recommendation derived from several observations: 
Students who refused remedial programs did as well as students 
v*'ho “^cck rsmed I a ! progranns, even though they did not have sp©^ 
cial help. In some cases help was available, in some it was not. 
They succeeded in the face of prevailing faculty attitudes that 
they deserved to fail. The question must be asked, "How well 
could they have done if they had a more supportive climate. If 
fac i I i t i es were a va liable for help, and if they were encouraged to 
use these as the need arose?" 

There is a general Iy accepted learning theory that stu^ 
dents learn best when they have a need for the Information. For 
example, a student takes a course in lathe operations and finds 
dimensions given in fractions and tolerances given in decimals. 
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He proceeds to the learning laboratory^ picks up a unit on conver- 
sions, but discovers he is really weak in decimals. He then re- 
views a unit on decimals unti i he understands enough to work on 
conversions, then he completes the conversion unit. He learns more 
quickly and retains it better because he has immediate application 
for the knowledge. 

Opponents of this kind of program could point out that it 
is expensive; and in terms of a single semester they would be cor- 
rect, because it provides services in addition to the =egular pro- 
gram. However, in terms of total outlay, it is less expensive for 
the state to provide a differential than it is to provide funding 
for an additional semester for the student. 



Recommend that the state's community junior colleges develop on- 
going product assessments of their programs for educationally dis- 
advantaged students. 



As stated earlier, the word ^programs-- means more than spe-* 
cial courses of study. It is Important to compare the progress of 
students who are being tutored with those using learning labora*- 
tories, with those receiving counseling support, and with those en- 
rolled In regular programs. 

It has been stated that evaluations are not being conducted 
by most of the colleges surveyed. It also has been stated that 
current penned ial programs have not proved to be beneficial; avail*" 
able research indicates that they may even be defeating* Progress 
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will depend upon valid, objective evaluations. The honest dedica- 
tion of sincere, devoted teachers, ironically, is retarding the 
kind of quantitative analyses that need to be made. A frequent 
statement Csynthesizedj] was that: "These studies just don't show 

the intrinsic good that the s tuden t has acquired e ven If he d rop ped 
out." We may agree, but on the otner hand, they a I so do not re- 
flect the discouragement ruffered by these same dropouts. 

In a system which is open, that is, where instructional 
alternatives are offered and students can move into situations 
which are optimal for them, evaluations can be used for advising 
students to shift when their situation appears defeating. Under 
these conditions all programs should have favorable success fac- 
tors. When any program does poorly, it may indicate that modifica- 
tion of strategy Is warranted, or the instructor mav need 
reorientat ion, or the program simply might not be suitable for 
educationally disadvantaged paopie. 

In a closed system, where only one or two strategies are 
utilized, the evaluation should be used more directly as an assess- 
ment of the efficiency of that particular system. Considered long! 
tudinally, results of modifications can be assessed and should be 
recorded so that the program can evolve into a state of maximum 
efficiency. Evaluations should include control groups of students 
admitt<=d into regular programs and should be conducted continuously 
or at short, periodic intervals. The basic program becomes the 
control when innovative programs are estabilshed. 

266 
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Recommend that further studies be made of the nutritional needs of 
disadvantaged students in the community colleges and how these 
needs may best be met. 

No community college surveyed had or was planning special 
p rog rams to mee t the nutritional n eed s of their disadvan taged stu- 
dents. In a study conducted at Polk Community Col lege in 1967, 

3N8 per cent of the students in the Guided Studies program had 
nutritional ratings of *Tair to Anemic." The effect of poor nu- 
trition on abi I i ty to study and to learn needs I ittle comment. 

The point under question is whether or not it is adequate 
to provide food a I lowance;^ in the total financial aid package, 
which Is the common practice. Several factors tend to defeat the 
intent of the package. First, there is the pressure on the student 
to contribute to the support of the family. Second, there are tn© 
acquired eating patterns — -generally high in "empty calorie" foods. 
Thir^d, there is the pressure to make non-budgeted expenditures. 

Cake and coffee breaks, cigarettes, entertainment, cosmestics, and 
sty I 1 sh clothing are vital to the imental health of the student in 
terms of his self-concept, vis-a-vis his concepts of his image in 
his peer group. Finally, the value systems of disadvantaged stu- 
dents and their lack of experience or tra i n i ng In the budgeting of 
money complete the digestive devastation* 

Of the ten schools surveyed, eight reported that their 
staff was available to advise In matters of personal finance, if 
called upon; three had community agency resources for this purpose; 



one had a brochure available; and three had a curricular course. 
On© reported no personal firanca counseling was available. he 
availability of short term loan funds and their utilization indi- 
cate that the services available were known and utilized by the 
students. Generally, these loans were for tuition, books, rent, 
and such necessities to which there are no alternatives. Coun- 
selors did not report studen+s requesting help in getting meals; 
they were not aware of this matter as being a problem. Logically, 
it should be a problem. The question is, is the logic wrong, or 
are these students eating poorly but, through ignorance or pride, 
not reporting it? 

Recomniend that the Office of Education propose legislation to in- 
crease the monetary limits to the individual student which are 
placed on the vocational work study provisions of the 1968 
amendments. 

None of the colleges surveyed were utilizing vocational 
^ work study funds. One had tried to utilize them but found that 

tPg benefit did not warrant the effort. It was commonly agreed 
i by the financial aid officers Interviewed that $45,00 per month 

was inadequate to the needs of most of their applicants. 

; Recommend that state or county health agencies, in cooperation 

with the community colleges, make routine health services avail- 

f able to economically disadvantaged students and provide physi- 

I ‘ ' 

! cal examinations for all low achievers. 

B"' 
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Five colleges required physical examinations for matricula- 
tion, the balance did not require such an examination, or -required 
only c statement of health signed by the student. Only one college 
reported that facilities were available to provide a -free examina- 
tion to prevent financial hardship. The examinations varied in 
comprehensiveness. Only two colleges had facilities for free or 
low cost medical treatment; two were planning to provide some facil 




i ty . 

Several prevailing attitudes were expressed which have de- 
nied adequate health care in the community colleges: 

I . ''These problems should have been caught somewhere along the 
line in the elementary and secondary schools." 

This attitude implies first that the system is perfect, or can be 
mad© perfect so that none with disorders can slip through. Se- 
cond it ignores the trauma, the exposure, and the bodily changes 
that occur as the individual develops. 

2. "The community college is a commuting co 1 I age therefore the 
community college students should use ! he family health re 
sources. " 

For the general student body this is a practical solution. Pro- 
vision of health services to the student body in general undoubtedly 
would raise the cost of attending significantly, tending to defeat 
the low-cost philosophy of these schools. Furthermore, the health 
care of Indigenous students ought to be a community responsibility 
for, if these students are not trained, they will remain indigenous 
and either non-contributing or de.pendent members of the society. 
Therefor©, it is recommended that the governmental health agencies 
be responsible. 
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3. "Our teachers make many referrals from observing the students' 
behav i or . " 

Many emotional and physical problems can be observed by shrewd and 
observant teachers. Unfortunately^ there are no statistics on 
’’the one that got away." 

Summarizing the argument for health care for economically 
disadvantaged students, it Is simply good economics to Invest a 
relatively few dol lars to insure the success of these students and 
to protect the total investment already made, and being made, in 
their training. 

Comment is made on the cooperation between the Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and the community junior colleges to benefit 
physically and emotionally handicapped people. 

Counselors at every community college visited reported 
that they had excellent cooperation from the Division of Voea- 
tiona! Rehabilitation and their local representat i ves. Voca^ 
t i ona 1 Rehabilitation is provided for persons with a broad variety 
of handicapping disorders as shown on the accompanying letter from 
St. Petersburg Jun ior Col I ege CExhiblt A). 

Recommend that the cojranunity colleges continue in their efforts 
toward the affective development of their students through inter- 
cultural understandings , 

Each college visited was making a progressive and construc- 
tive effort In this area, 

170 
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EXHIBIT A 

ST. PETERSBURG JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Clearwater Campus 
Clearwater, Florida 33515 

February 8, 1971 



Mr. Lawrence We is man 
Division of Community Colleges 
Florida State Department of Education 
Ta I lahassee, Fla. 32304 

Dear Mr. Weisman: 

On Wednesday, February 3rd, you expressed a desire for breakdown of students 
on each campus of the college, currently attending, who have various dis- 
abilities and are part of the case load of the vocat iona I -rehabi I itat ion 
counselors. I had this information collected for you but did not receive a 
ca I I . 



Listed below are the figures given me by Mr, 0. C. Mathews (Clearwater 
Campus) and Mr. Don Butler (St, Petersburg Campus), 





CL 


SP 


Tota 1 


1. Visual Impairment 


8 


5 


13 


2* Hearing Impairment 


26 


3 


29 


3. Orthopedic deformity or functional impairment 


20 


24 


44 


4, Absence^ or amputation, of major & minor extremities 


2 


3 


5 


5. Mental , Psychoneurotic & personal ity disorders 


20 


32 


52 


6. Conditions resulting from neoplasms Ci.e. Leukemia, etc^. ) 


2 






7. Endocrine system (i.e* diabetes, etc.) 


2 






8, Diseases of blood Hemophilia, etc.) 


4 






9, Cardiac (heart) cases 


5 






10. Respiratory 


1 


33* 


63 


11. Disorder of digestive system 


3 






12. Gen I tO'Uri nary system disorders 


2 






13, Disabling diseases 


1 1 







14. Speech Impediment 



TOTAL NO 100 210 

*Mr. Butler did not break these down as Mr. Mathews did. 

If I can be of anymore assistance please feel free to call on me. 



S i nee re I y. 




Edward B. Cottrell, Director 
institutional Research 

EBC:bj I 
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Recommend that the conmunity junior colleges expand the orienta- 
tions given to the general faculty and staff in the special 
characteristics and needs of their target populations. 

On several of the campuses visited the concern and under- 
standing of the entire staff regarding aid to disadvantaged stu- 
dents was apparent. On most campuses concern and action was 
concentrated in the counseling staff and a few faculty members who 
had specific assignments in remedial areas. On one campus the 
polarization of the faculty In their attitude towards disadvan- 
taged was an open matter and a source of considerable frustration 
to the teachers of remedial classes. 

There was wide diversification in the kinds of staff de- 
velopment programs that had been undertaken and their planning 
demonstrated that a great deal of creativity and understanding was 
involved. In terms of participation, however, most of the p-o- 
grams benefited primarily the counselors and only a small portion 
of the faculty. 

Recommend that community colleges expand recognition of entry level 
skill attainment. 

The need for laddering and for better articulation with 
county operated vocational programs both were discussed in last 
year's report. This year's study was focused more definitively on 
techniques and methodologies. In this area, no recommendation 
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appeared necessary: many innovations and modifications are being 

attempted and the Inherent nature of vocational training lends it- 
self to the needs of educational ly disadvantaged students. Per- 
formance based criteria, hands on experiences, individualized in- 
struction, demonstrations, work experiences, relevancy are old 
standards for vocational education. One technique that has not yet 
gained wide popularity is computer assisted or managed instruction, 
yet, three of the colleges had implemented some form of CA I or CM I 
in at least one area of vocational training and one had plans for 
next year. 

The areas of greatest need continue to be articulation and 
laddering. Several schools have begun to meet this latter need by 
issuing certificates showing hours of training completed when a 
student i' forced to drop out. Where possible, they will give him 
credit when he reenters the program. One school gives credit by 
exami nat i on , 

This system serves the most important intent of last year's 
recommendation, but there are incidental purposes that require 
structural curricular changes to fulfill. First, by formally iden- 
tifying levels in the program, schools can take credit statisti- 
cally- for the successes they actually have, since these are more 
closely related to Job placement. Second, such structural changes 
would facilitate students reentering their programs without loss 
of credit. 

Another technique worthy ot special mention was developed 
by one college? the Institution of a one year certificate program 
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i;i conjunction with the neighboring county=operated vocational- 
technical center. Those students whose needs are best met by a 
vo^^ationa! levei program but who desire to Identify with the col- 
lege, may take their shop courses at the vocational center and 
their academic courses at the college. The program is new and has 
en ro Med only a few s t u de nts, but it is va luable in offering coun- 
selors an additional alternative for the ha rd-to-p I ace student. 

ReGommend that the legislature encourage the community colleges to 
provide greater flexibility in the time required for completion of 
vocational -technical programs. 

This recomimendat i on really calls for the development of 
funding formulas that will be more conducive to flexible start and 
completion times. Besides possessing differences in ability to 
learn, students come to vocational programs with varying levels of 
previously acquired skills. Both of these factors contribute to 
substantial differences in the time a student requires to attain 
the objectives of the course. 

Economically disadvantaged people generally do not project 
plans in the way that middle class people do. As a result, train- 
inq should be available when they are ready, at tbe time that they 
recognize their needs and are available to attend. Considering 
dropouts and accelerated completions, flexible entry times would 
benefit the state by allowing more efficient, continuous utiliza- 
tion of fact I i ties. 
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Recommend that community college placement offices be staffed to 
provide follow-up services. 

Col lege placement offices tend to be innovative for the 
community college in Florida; most of the offices visited were r©= 
cent I y opened and several schools do not have separate placement 
feci 1 i t i es . The majority of placements from vocational and tech = 
n j ca I programs are made through teacher referrals and a large pro-- 
portion is made independently by the students themselves. 

A strong case could be made to show that central placement 
offices are not needed; indeed, many leaders m vocational educa= 
tion feel that making their teachers responsible for placement 
gives them more responsibility for their product, and more respon- 
siveness to changes in the industry. However, a central pjacement 
office need not el [niinate current placement efforts, but, instead, 
should supplement them. At present, placements are too dependent 
upon local conditions. Central placement offices can provide 
broader geograph i c contacts which will minimize the Impact of local 
fluctuations In demand for graduates. A central placement office 
also is in a better position to advise counselors and students on 
the total picture of career opportunities. 

The device of follcw-up studies services several functions. 
First, it provides the office with an opportunity to acquire cur- 
rent personnel market information. Second, it provides a basis 
for establishing and maintaining communications with employers. 
Finally, it provides more objective and systematic evaluations of 
the training product that Is currently available. Of the ten 
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schools visited only three had conducted recent follow-up studies 
and only two were planning to do regular follow-up studies. 

Evaluation of Programs for the Disadvantaged: 

Part 1 (Community J*)nior Col leges): Recommendations 

Recommend that each community col lege should, through some proce^ 
dure of its own choosing, define its role in servicing the diaad^ 
vantaged ^ 

Recommend that community colleges seek out representatives of the 
target groups to a i d in recruiting from their own ranks. 

Recommend that state licensing agencies re^dew their licensing 
regu i reme nts to i n s u r© that ski I Is and fe,v0 Is of iSguired 

for licensing are consistent with performance required on the Job 

Recommend that colleges expand utilization of placement tests and 
techniques that replicate occupational performance requirements. 

Recommend that compensatory programs be offered on an optional 
basis only and recommend that ! earning laboratory facilities be 
expanded , 

Recommend that the state's community Junior colleges develop on- 
going product assessments of their programs for educationally dis 
advantaged students . 
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Recommend that further studies be made of the nutritional neei of 
disadvantaged students in the community colleges and how these 
needs may best be met . 

Recommend that the Office of Education propose legislation to in- 
crease the monetary I imits to the individual student which are 
placed on the vocational work study provisions of the 1968 amend- 
ments . 

Recommend that state or county health agencies, in cooperation with 
the community colleges, make routine health services available to 
economically disadvantaged students and provide physical examina- 
tions for all low achievers. 

Recommend that the community col leges continue in fheir efforts to- 
ward the affective development of their students through inter- 
cultural understandings. 

Recommend that the community junior colleges expand the orientations 
given to the general faculty and staff In the special characteris- 
tics and needs of their target population. 

Recommend that community colleges expand recognition of entry level 
skill atta i nmant. 
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Recommend that the legislature encourage the commun’ty colleges to 
provide greater flexibility in the time required for completion of 
vocat iona I -techn ica I programs. 

Recommend that community col lege placement offices be staffed to 
provids fol low--up services. 
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APPENDI X A 



PROPORTION OF ENROLLMENTS OF BLACKS IN THE COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
AS COMPARED TO SECONDARY SCHOOL AGE BLACKS IN FLORIDA 
BY COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 



Community Col legs 


% B 1 acks Grades 7“ 1 2 
in Community College 
Di st r i ct ' 


Est. $ Blacks 

i n 2 

Community Colleges 


A 


30.4 


o 

o 

CM 


B 


28. 5 


13.6 


C 


20.2 


9.0 


D 


14.6 


7.0 


E 


13.9 


3.3 


F 


23.2 


9.5 


G 


29.9 


15.0 


H 


22,4 


13.8 


1 


22.9 


8.0 


J 


25.2 


15.0 


Survey Total 


22.2 


1 1 .7 


State ToTa 1 s 


21 .4 


Un known 



'source: Computed from data obtained from Bureau of Re- 

search Division of Elementary and Secondary Education. 

Note: State population data is not appropriate because 

of: Ca) the acute differences In mortality rates between whites 

and blacks, and Cb) the Immigration of white retirees. 

-Data shown are estimates provided by each college sur- 
veyed. 
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APPENDIX B 



UNEMPLOYMENT IN FLORIDA, FALL, 1970 



Service Areas for Colleges Surveyed 




Per Cent 


A 




2.35 


B 




2.36 


C 




4.06 


D 




4.06 


E 




3.07 


F 




7.0 


G 




4.49 


H 




5. 1 


1 




3.47 


J 




4.75 


Vocat Iona 1 =T 0 chn i ca 1 Reg I on 


1 




3.3 


1 1 




2 5 


1 1 1 




5.0 


IV 




3.8 


V 




4.5 


State 




4.03 



Source: Unpublished figures furnished by the Florida Department 

of Commerce, Division --f Administration, Office of Re- 
search and Planning. 
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= Not Designateid; to be appointed, 

= Unless otherwise indicated, this dean also supervises vocational -tech nica I instruction. 



EVALUATION OF PROGRAMS FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 



PART I I 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR DISADVANTAGED 
STUDENTS IN FLORIDA'S AREA VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 

CENTERS 



by 

Robert Stroud 
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INTRODUCTI ON 

The sample for this study consisted of eight area 
vocational -technical centers selected to represent the five 
vocat iona I -techn ica I areas. Three of these centers were lo- 
cated in predominantly urban areas, two were in areas classified 
as urban-rural, and three were in predominantly rural areas. 

Using the questionnaire developed by Mr. Weisman as a 
guide, structured interviews were conducted at the area canters. 

At each of the centers interviews were held with administrators, 
instructors, guidance personnel, staff, and students. Materials 
distributed for information Ci.e., course schedules, brochures, 
bulletins, etc.) and reports prepared by the area centers were 
reviewed for content and purpose. Lastly, local residents were 
interviewed to asi^ss their perspective of the area center. 

Depending upon the perspective one has, the area 
vocat iona I -techn ica I centers can be praised cr criticized. On 
the positive side; 

Cl) Most of the individuals who have been trained at the 
vocat iona I -techn ica I centers are now successfully employed because 
of the training they received. 

C2) The administration, faculty, and staff at the centers, 
with very few exceptions, appear dedicated to providing quality 
education to al I of the individuals who attend. 
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(3) The prevailing attitude at the centers is a desire to 
el iminate barriers and problems which prevent or hinder students 
from obtaining educa.ion and training so 1 hey can confribute more 
readily to the success of their life and the life of the community 
However, conditions do exist which detract from these good 
points. For instance, documented information on the actual number 
of individuals who have been trained and are now successfully em- 
ployed is not available ai all area centers. Information on 
a person's status within a month or so of graduation is available, 
but information to indicate the effectiveness of the programs over 
a longer period of time is not readily available. 

■rad i t i ona I I y, while the education is good for the individ- 
uals who do attend, many individuals in the community who would 
profit by participating in the training do not attend. Therefore, 
while there is a sincere desii-e to eliminate the barriers which 
discourage individuals from attending and completing programs at 
the area ceniers, several instructors and admi n i strators lack 
adequate ‘nformation about the problems which cause students to 
leave. In addition, a number of administrators and Instructors 
are unfaml liar with remedial programs and methods useful in over- 
coming student leerning handicaps. 

For these reasons several rscommendat i ons have been made, 
and since this evaluation covers the area of disadvantaged, the 
recommendations are made with direct reference to disadvantaged 
individuals. For definitive purposes, in this study, "disadvan- 
taged" includes any individual who because of any circumstance is 
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denied the opportunity to develop his talents and abilities for 
his and the community's benefit. 



TABLE I 

LISTING OF PEOPLE INTERVIEWED AT EIGHT AREA ^NTERS 
OR LOCATED NEAR AND AROUND THE AREA CENTERS 



- - - 








Area 


Centers 






Peop 1 e 1 nterv 1 ewed 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Area Center Administrators 


4 


2 


3 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


County Adrni n 1 strators or Staff 


3 


1 


5 


2 


1 


0 


1 


1 


Area Center Staff (not men- 
tioned elsewhere) 


8 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


4 


4 


Guidance Staf. 


4 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


. 1 


Remedial Instructors or Per- 
sons Assigned Task for 
Such Instruction 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


Instructors Teaching in 
Disadvantaged Programs 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


Other Instructors 


2 


2 


2 


2 


4 


2 


7 


5 


Students 


5 


5 


7 


6 


5 


5 


8 


6 


Community Members Not 
Associated with' the 
Area Center 


15 


10 


12 


1 1 


10 


10 


13 


14 


Tota 1 s 


45 


25 


25 


28 


30 


23 


38 


35 
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FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Recommendation: Establish definitive criteria for identifying dis- 

advantaged and handicapped and educate those who will be using these 
criteria as to how they are to be c "oyed* 

The design of this evaluation required an investigation of 
programs fo; disadvantaged and handicapped. In the conduct of 
this Investigation consicerable confusion was found with regard to 
definition. Many Individuals accounting for disadvantaged and 
handicapped listed only those individuals legally designated by 
Vocational Rehabilitation or other agencies legally empowered io 
declare an IndlvidLiai d 1 52d''2n“^ag9d or handicapped. Groat d'S — 
parity exists between the number of individuals who are listed as 
disadvantaged and handicapped and those who are, in fact, disad- 
vantaged or handicapped. 

Recommendation: Institute effective programs for recruiting dis- 

advantaged individuals by acquainting them with employment oppor- 
tunities and the training available to prepare them for those 
opportuniti es. 

Some efforts to recruit disadvantaged have been made. 

Letters have been sent to schools, churches, civic clubs, and 
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other community organizations to inform community mt., fibers -f tne 
availability of vocational-! clinical 1 raining. Radio, television, 
and newspaper publicity campaigns have been instituted. 

To determine if these mrrhods were successful, several 
Individuals in the areas served by the vocat iona I *-techn I ca I cen-- 
tens were interviewed. a minimum of ten people no1 associated with 
the vocat i ona ! -tech n i ca I program were contacted in each of the 
eight areas surveyed. Many of those contacted did not know the 
vocat f ona i -techn lea I program existed and many \v/ho did know lacked 
a clear understanding of what the programs could do for them or 
their community. 

The sample taken was random; however, the lack of under-* 
standing and knowledge of the various programs leads to the belief 
that disadvantaged groups and hear about the vocational- 

technical programs, but they hear only with the outer ear. They do 
not infernal j ze what they see, read, or hear because they do not 
know, in their own mind, that they can participate. They do not 
realize that the training would be cT benefit to them. 

The following gives the most frequently received responses: 



Could not afford the training. 

Could not take off from my job to go t) school . 

Do not have the money to register. 

Could not pass the entrance test. 

Can*t get to school because I don^t have the money for a 
bus or can’t put gas In the car. 

Don’t believe the program would help ma. 

Have children to take care of and don’t know anyone who 
can take cars of them. 

My friends said the school wasn’t any good. 

Don’t feel like going to school. 

Can’t read well enough to go. 

Want to get paid to go. 

Too much troub le. 

Nothing there of interest to me. 
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Perhaps the best program of recruitment is not a program 
designed specificany for recruiting^ but rather for orientation. 
Currently, three area centers are involved in conducting orienta- 
tion programs for students in kindergarten through 12th grades. 

This orientation consists of an explanation of the training and 
skills required for various jobs and the rewards of work. Tours 
are conducled in the area centers and at actual job locations. 

Pr i or to and during the tours, students have the opportunity to 
discuss training and ski Ms requi red for specific jobs with the 
students-in^trainlng, staff, and faculty. In some areas this orien 
tat i on is required for every student. This method of orientation 
can lower the number of individuals who could b© classified as 
disadvantaged for they can gain a better knowledge of job require- 
ments, training available to meet those requ i rements, and the 
satisfactions and rewards of certain jobs. 

Yet, as good as some of these programs are, they do not 
reach everyone. Many people dropped out of school before such 
tours were initiated; others have no job skills for their particu- 
lar abiMty. It is necessary to reach and train these people if 
they are to become contributing members of society rather than bur- 
dens to themselves and society. 

In the centers visited only one aggress iv© campaign for 
the recruitment of disadvantaged was found. This program is a 
community effort sponsored by several community groups in coord lu- 
nation with the vocat iona I ^techn i ca I center to [dentify mentaMy 
retarded individuals, establish what they can do and enjoy do*ng. 
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and then +rain them for that task. The principal ingredient of 
this program is individual attention. The people soonsoring and 
working in this program understand that these individuals need 
additional help, and the community has mobilized its resources to 
give them this help. Actual figures on successful Job placement 
are not available, but preliminary Information indicates a very 
high degree of success. 

The same type of personalized services provided for the 
mental iy retarded can be exi ended to other d i sadvontagod groups. 

All disadvantaged Individuals need assistance in understanding 
what opportunities are available and how they can utilize them 
for their own benefit and that of the community. 



Recommendation: Establish procedures to determine why disadvan- 

taged indi/iduals do not attend the vocational -technical centers 
and implement procedures to eliminate those reasons. 

In the process of recruiting disadvantaged individuals 
Q0(— |-g j |-) ppob I ems ment i oned by i nd I v i dua Is in the field need to he 
considered. At four of the centers it was stated that some pro- 
spective students do not apply because they must take a test before 
they can enlur a program. Guidance counselors gave specific ex- 
amples of students who, because they had failed in past testing 
experiences In class, refuse to take a test for entrance. These 
students feel the test will eliminate them anyway therefore it is 
a waste of time. 
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I 86 

These same counselors suggested a statewide ci/ 1 dance and 
orientation program. Thu alms of this program would be to guide 
students, in them o' their abilities and aptitudes, and 

eliminate the stigma of failure. No grades wo- I d be given, in- 
stead, students would be given only positive information to guide 
them to those areas where they would stand a better chance of suc= 
ceeding. Furthermore, students would not be eliminated on the 
basis of a testing program. Testing would be ui-ilized only when 
it could be determined by I he counselors that it would serve as 
a positive experience. 

Testing and evaluation devices should be used as an aid ■ 
in guiding students to areas where they have a better chance of 
succeeding. Too frequently testing and eva ation devices are 
used, not for guidance, but to screen out individuals. Screening 
out may apply to certain I imited areas of our society, but in ed- 
ucation we are faced with the problem of bringing a huge number 
of people into the mainstream of life. The approach of screening 
people out coupled with failure to provide an individual with a 
satisfactory alternate course of action serves to destroy the 
very purpose of education. Authorities on testing agree that 
^v“ry test has a cartain reliability. Beyond tnat degree of re- 
liability Its accuracy can deteriorate dramatically. When tests 
are used as a criterion for determining entrance Into a program, 
some students who would succeed if they were admitted are elim- 
inated before they can even try. 
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Another difficulty is the number of individuals who do 
not attend the center because of negative information found in 
recruiting brochures and general information publicized by area 
confers. Published information at all but one of the area cen- 
ters contained statements such as: 

Come and learn the details of admission requirements. 

Cost of program - $50.00. 

Fee of $5.00 required with application. 

Student should possess a high school diploma. 

Each of these may seem insignificant, but if these state- 
ments discourage a person from inquiring or applying to the cen- 
ter where he might be able to receive financial aid, or overcome 
lack of a high school diploma through G.E.D. testing, they are 
keeping the disadvantaged away and, in essence, are defeating one 
of the purposes or the center. 



Recommendation: Establish procedures to determine why individuals 

drop out of programs at vocational -techni cal centers and imple- 
ment procedures to eliminate these causes. 

Lacking valid information that student dropouts profitted 
from the training they received at the area vocational -technical 
centers, the present dropout rate at the centers must represent 
a total loss of time and money for the student and the vocational - 
technical center. However, this is debatable because many stu- 
dents may have proti+ted from the programs at the centers even 
though they dropped out. Thus, an analysis of dropouts v;ould 
serve two purposes: Cl ) to evaluate any gains made by dropouts 
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through attendance In the programs, and (2) tc assess problems 
which might be el iminated by the school or community so a greater 
number of disadvantaged individuals can be served and^ in the 
process, move from the ranks of the d i sad vant ->qed . The following 
is presented in an effort to aid in the development of more mean- 
ingful information for meeting the needs of the disadvantaged 
and our s^flety. 

In a compilation of information from two different insti- 
tutions the following reasons were given for dropping out of 
school : 



Percentage 

Reasons for Leaving of Dropouts 



Work . . 3 1;^ 

Excessive Absences ^ ^ , !8 

i I i ness . . i 4 

Returned to High School 8 

Moved • . 5 

Did not fit program . 5 

Withdrew from High School and Vo-Tech , , . 5 



Other reasons given fel I below the 2 per cent level. 

The above information is very limited and gives little or 
no bases for definitive action. Counselors and teachers at a I I 
area centers could furnish more in-depth i nformat Ion about each 
student. An accurate analysis of the reasons for leaving 

should be made. Is there something the school could do to pre- 
vent a student from leaving a program prior to attaining that 
degree of competence necessary to obtain and hold a job cormen- 
surate with his ability and talents Did the students leave 
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because: they had children to care for and no child care ser- 

vices available that they could afford? ti - ; could not ge^ to 
the center due to lack of transportation, public or private? 
the course of study did not meet their needs? 

Some specific procedures now in effect at area centers 
which appear effective in overcoming part of the d opout probleir 
are; 

1. Establishment of child care centers to iaKS care of children 
while students are in school. At present there is one child 
care center developed in coordination with a practical nurs 
ing program and another privately operated by a member of the 
school staff which is available to students at cost. 

2. At one area center, a nonprofit corporation has been estab- 
lished for the accumulation and distribution of money to 
needy students. Most of the red tape currently involved in 
aiding students financially is eliminated. 



Recommendation; Implement procedures for fuller utilization of 
existing facilities. 



In the area of recruitment a number of problems present 
themselves. One of these is facility utilization. At some cen- 
ters the belief prevails that more facilities are need© before 
active recruitment can begin; +herefore, recruitment of disad- 
vantaged at these institutions is limited or nonexistent. In 
addition, all facilities are not being used on an 8 a.m. to 
10 p.m, continuous schedule. However, difficult problems do 
exist which hinder 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. operation. Two problems 
more frequently meniionsd are: getting students to class at hours 
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other than those now in effecl', and finding qualified in-dTuc- 
tors for this time range. 

Facility utilization studies need to be continued and the 
information obtained, along witn informatio. on improved methods 
of acquiring adequate staffing, should be made availabje to 
mi n i s t rators . It makes I ittle sense to recruit students when 

the belief prevails that physical facilities and instructors are 
not available to provide training. 

Recomnendatlon : Imprc.e existing programs for upgrading the 

ability and understanding of staffs instructors, and guidance 
personnel in remedial methods and effective techniques of work- 
ing with disadvantaged students. Establish a system which will 
compensate and recognize individuals who improve their ability 
and deal effectively with problems of the disadvantaged. 

Discussions with staff, instructors, guidance personne! , 
and students indicate that much counsel ing and guidance takes 
place In classrooms through impromptu discussions with students 
and in other Informal ways. Guidance personnel, admi n i strators 
and staff a. all area centers expressed concern that if they are 
to help resolve problems of disadvantaged students and prevent 
their leaving school before they obtain the necessary education 
and training to secure and hold satisfactory employment, they, 
themselves, need additional trair'Hng. They were quite open in 
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saying they nGeded and wanted more information about mental, pny- 
sical, psychological, and social disabilities and ^he methods of 
working with individuals who have these problems* 

While there arc a number of individuals who are having 
serious problems because they lack information a: J training, some 
instructors, on their ov/n time, have obtained information on spe^ 
cific problems of disadvantaged and have modified their programs 
to meet student needs in a more comprehensive manner. At one In- 
st i tut ion an i ns truct or built some egu i pment with his own funds 
on his own time to work with brain-damaged students. At another 
center a group of instructors had regular meetings to develop 
methods of working more effectively with the disadvantaged. 

Other programs havG been set up for working with disadvantaged 
individuals out of the school setting and In community programs. 

In one area a chi Id care center was establ i shed and ruii at cost. 
However, because of the press of other obligations, many people 
do not have the time or inclination to become thus involved. 

Current methods for encouraging personnel to develop or 
improve their ability tu handle disadvantaged students' prob- 
lems and needs are limited^ Four of the eight county systems 
evaluated encourage this through staff development programs. 
Individuals who take part in these formal and informal training 
programs are rewarded by additional pay^ release times and ad- 
vancement in grade. However , the other four counties visited have 
either extremely limited incentives or no incentives to learn 
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more effective methods. Evan more discouraging is the fact that 
in the majority of cases individuals are rewarded not for improved 
ability, but for course attendance only. 

y|.|gi -0 ape several individuals who are very dedicated and 
e f fee t i ve in wording v/ith and el iminating problems of the disad 
vantaged; one or more can be found at every center. Sometimes 
these peop Is have had form? I t ra i n I n g , other t i mes their ability 
to deal effectively with the disadvantaged comes from interest, 
dedication, and perception. Too frequently, these individuals 
spend extra hours and a good portion of their lives resolving 
problems without compensation proportionate to their ability, 
the aniount of effort expended, and the return to the community. 

A means of identifying personnel possess i ng f hsse ab i I I f i os 
needs to be established and their efforts then should be re- 
warded and encouraged. Personnel who are effective in dealing 
with the problems of disadvantaged could be used as resource 
persons to aid and instruct other, not so successful, personnel. 



Recommendation: Promote better cooperative, comprehensive plan- 

ning at all community and governmental levels for improved ef- 
ficiency in all areas of education. 

The development of adequate vocational -technical train- 
ing at all levels is b£inc[ hindered by Inadequate coordination 
and cooperation between individuals and institutions. At the 
writing of this report, only one of the eight area centers gave 
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tne i, -Tip ro3 Sion of- uein.j seriously involved in cooperative, com- 
prehensive planning to meet the needs of its designated aiea. 

The stated aims of this pt^ogram ars; 

1. To evaluate the needs of the area. 

2. To evaluate the resources available to rneet these needs. 

3. To determine how all members of the community can work to- 
gether to meet those needs with the available resources. 

4. To establish definite goals for satisfaction of needs. 

5. To establish objectives to reach the goals. 

6. To assess the effectiveness of programs in meeting needs and 
revise programs to improve effectiveness. 

However, at present this program is in serious difficulty, for 
many of the people responsible for its success do not seem to 
understand or appreciate the need for such an approach. 

A key point of this program is "adequate and true repre- 
sentation of a I I community members." This is not being achieved 
for a number of reasons, two of which are intolerance and lack of 
understanding. Adequate, true representation of all members in 
the community is easier said than done. Often the member chosen 
to represent a minority group is not representative. When this 
occurs, the true needs of that community often are not taken into 

const derat i on . 

Part of the problem Is that some Individuals in control 
refuse to listen or refuse to exert the effort to understand the 
ideas and concepts of community members. If, in fact, the pur- 
pose of vocationa I -technics I training in the state of Florida is 
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to meet I he needs of the poop I o who live in this state, then this 
refusal to listen, this refusal to exert the effort to understand 
the ideas and concepts of community members prevents the de- 
velopment of an effective vocat iona I -techn i ca I education program, 
for these ideas and concepts represent the needs of I’ha community. 
A program incorporating effective methods for fostering and en- 
couraging cooperation by a I I individuals is needed. 

Intolerance can develop from the fact that members of a 
Community do not understand whi.,t resources are available and how 
these resources can be used to meet individual and community 
needs. Thus, educational programs to inform the people are re- 
quired. The fact that individuals lack understanding is no rea- 
son to exclude them from the planning and decision-making process. 
If they are excluded, their chance of ever understanding is 
greatly reduced; when they are included, the chance they will 
understand and be able to devise or plan methods of meeting 
needs are greatly enhanced. The reasoning is; if they are in- 
cluded in the decision-making process, definite efforts will be 
exerted to help them understand. 

The current state activity in accountab i I ity may be part 
of the answer. We have the capabil ity to plan and thus prevent 
many problems from developing in future programs. Understanding 
and w i sdom to us© our available know I edge, techno I ogy , and abili- 
ties in a cooperative manner is encouraged through true account- 
ability. 
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In-fighting among people from the community colleges and 
vocational -technical centers needs to be eliminated. Both of 
these areas are vitally needed and one is not more important 
than the other. Resources and facilities at each can be used for 
the development of individuals and the community. Competition 
for various programs and duplication of programs is wasted ef- 
fort which could be channeled into more profitable programs for 
student and community development through planning, cooperation, 
and education. 

Cooperative programs for educational parks can be part 
of the answer because educational parks meet the diverse needs 
of many different individuals at one location. Joint community- 
testing programs for the evaluation and guidance of those in- 
terested in the program also could be established. More coop- 
eration at the community, county, region, and state levels is 
necessary. 

Su mmary of Recommendations 

1, Establish definitive criteria for identifying disadvantaged 
and handicapped individuals and educate those who will be 
using these criteria as to how they are to be employed. 

2. Institute effective p-ograms for recruiting disadvantaged 
individuals by acquainting them with employment opportunities 
and the training ava i I ab I e' to prepare them for those oppor- 
tunit ies. 
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3. Esifjblish procedures to datermfne why disadvantaged in- 
dividuals do not attend the vocationa i -techn ica I centers and 
implement procedures to eliminate those causes. 

4. Establish procedures to determine why individuals drop out 
of programs at vocat iona I — techn ica I centers and implement 
procedures to eliminate the causss. 

5 . I mp I ement procedures for fuller utilization of ex I sting 
fac i I i t i es . 

6. Improve existing programs for upgrading the ability and un- 
derstanding of staff, instrucTors, and guidance personnel 

in remedial methods and effective techniques of working with 
disadvantaged students. Establish a system which will com- 
pensate and recognize individuals who improve their ability 
and deal effectively with problems of the disadvantaged. 

7. Promote better cooperative, comprehensive planning at all 
community and governmental levels for improved efficiency in 
all areas of education. 
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iKTRODUCTI ON 



The ensuing study is based on extensivcs field research 
of the vocational and technical education programs for disadvan- 
taged students in Florida secondary schools. A large volume 
of literature, written by several of the nation's most distin- 
guished educators, sociologists, and psychologists, on the sub- 
ject of educating disadvantaged persons, also has been reviewed. 
In addition, a careful study has been made of the findings and 
conciusions of other researchers as well as relevant data from 
the Florida State Department of Education, the U.S. Office of 
Education and other agencies on this topic. 

A synthesis of the I iterature concerned with education 
in America discloses thar philosophically and traditionally the 
public schools have the task of unifying the nation's diverse 
society without creating uniformity among its citizens. What- 
ever problems may be associated with such a complex demand and 
whatever the results of Its efforts, the public sciool is most 
certainly a highly significant agency of socialization. With an 
ideological command to provide "education for all" and with the 
task of socializing children of broadiy divergent backgrounds, 
the public school system already has accomplished a considerable 
portion of the Job of assimilating and accu I turat i ng repeated 
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influxes of immigrants, while allowing for the prese,vation of 

dislinctiye cultural heritages. 

At the same time, however, the schools have only barely 
begun to meet the same needs for the significant, ever- 
increasing racial and ethnic minorities such as the Negro, 

Puerto Rican, American Indian, Mexican American, and the poor in 
general. They are the Americans whom sociologists and educators 
call "culturally disadvantaged," "deprived," "left-out," "nigh 
risk," and a score of other names that have become relative 
meaning different things to different people. Regardless of the 
nomenclature, the research indicates that they are the children 
in our schools who are the least likely to succeed as they are 
organized today. Most often, they are described in the Mtera- 
ture as native born, with at least nominal English as their 
native tongue, and with very shallow roots in the prevailing 
culture. They comprise the major problem facing the schools to- 



day. 

These are the students that this report is about. They 



are the children that the writer shall call the "disadvantaged" 
and sometimes the "high risk." The "high risk" being those 



whose lack of money, very low standardized test scores, erratic 
school records and race/class/cultural characteristics, taken 



together, plage them at a tremendcus disadvantage with the pre 
ponderant mass of students in the public schools today, and mark 
them as "early school leavers." They are the students who are 
seen as long-shot prospects for success, but who, in some 
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seen as 



rare 



moment to someone v^ho is observant, demonstrate some indefin 
able and unmeasurable qua! i ty which can be interprel'ed as a sign 
of strength — an indic&tion of probable success. 

This inquiry will undertake to find out what happens to 
students similar to those described in the preceding paragraphs 
after they enter the Florida secondary schools, specifically as 
they relate to the vocational and technical education programs. 
The following is a statement of the problem, the research design 
and rationale, and the findings, conclusions, and recommendations 
of the study: 

Prob I erTi 

This study is an attempt to determing through quantita- 
tive and qualitative research and analysis the extent and the 
nature of the impact of Florida's vocational and technical educa- 
tion programs on the economically d i sadvar ]ed secondary student 
Particularly, the study relates to developments subsequent to 
the enactment of the 1968 amendments to the federal vocation?! 
and technical education laws and the implementation of the 
Florida Sta te Plan for Vocational and Technical Education . 

Research Design and Rationale 

This is a field study of vocational and technical educa-' 
tion programs in the public secondary schools of Florida and 
their impact on the disadvantaged student; it is both quantita- 
tive and qualitative and involves empirical as well as rational 
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techniques. A combination of three data-gather i ng methods are 
employed in this study: Pi rec i- observation , I ntervi_e ws, and 

Analys is of Documents and Records . A variety of data-ga fher i ng 
methods were used to allow for examination of subtle differences 
which otherwise would escape attention, such as that between 
private feelings and public behavior. In addition, the reli- 
ability of each data-gather i ng technique could be ascertained 
by comparison. Thus, the researcher was able to determine if 
the data provided by the State Department of Education and other 
agencies correlated with data gathered through direct observa- 
tions and interviews. In other woi ds, there arc three ways to 
obtain information about people: by watching them, by asking 

them questions, and by examining materials that haue been writ- 
ten by them or about them or by examining materials they use to 
perform a task. This study is a combination of all three ap- 
proaches. Each approach has been utilized in both its struc- 
tured (systematic) and unstructured forms. 

The major empirical sources used in this study were- 

1. An Inventory-questionnaire designed exclusively for this re- 
search. The rationale for this document is given in the 
General Study Design for this section of the report. 

2. The VTAD 20 enrollment report for disadvantaged students for 
the school year ending June, 1970. 

3. Reports and research findings of other researchers and agen- 
cies. 

4. Other material from the literature relevant to this study. 

5. A field study conducted by the researcher involving; 
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a, on-the-site observations 

b* an analysis of documents and records in the schools and 
the Siat^ Department of Education 
c. personal interviews with: 

(1) directors and supervisors of vocational and technicdl 
education programs 

(2) vocationa! and technical education Instructors 

(3) vocational and technical education students 

(4) cour 3 1 ors^^vocat i ona I and others 

(5) principals of schools housing vocational and techni- 
cal education programs 

(6) State Department of Education officials 

Extensive use also was made of resource people and mater= 
iais located in other agencies in Tallahassee as well as in The 
Florida State University, Florida A & M University, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, the 
U.S. Office of Education, the Urban League, the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, and the Florida Edu- 
cation Association. The Florida State Plan fo r the Administration 
of Vocational Education in Florida and the l_96J A mendments to t^ 
Vocational Education Act of 1965 also were used as resources. 

The qualitative study in this report is based on research 
activities in fifteen county school systems located in the five 
vocational and technical education areas of Florida. These 
school systems were selected for study because they have voca- 
tional and technical education programs that appear io be repre- 
sentative of the state's endeavors ’ this area of education. 

The fifteen school districts studied may be classified as follows; 

1 . Five sma I I school systems, 

2. Four Intermediate school systems. 
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3. Six large school system. 

The comprehensiveness of the research Is reflected in 
the pupi I population of the school systems that were studied. 

The combined pupil population of the fifteen school districts 
was 924,508, nearlv two-thirds of the 1,428,069 students found 
in Florida public schools at the end of the first month of the 
1970-71 school year. Five of the school systems are located in 
counties that have been designated as economically depressed 
and high youth unemployment areas by either the Department of 
Commerce, the state CAMPS Committee, or both. Vocational and 
technical education courses in i he f i fteBn school systems 
varied from a minimum of two courses in one of fne sma I I 
• counties to a multitude of courses in the la>-ge counties. 

Four of the nearly extinct black comprehensive higri schools are 
located in these scliool systems and are included in the stud\ 
because they have become unique. Five of the innovative, 
occupat ion— or i er'ted Junior high schools are located in these 
counties also. Three of these Junior high schools were visited 
and *heir teaching materials, techniques, and facilities were 
examined. In other words, the fifteen school systems Included 
in the study are a broad cross section and appear to be represen- 
tative of the vocational and technical education programs avail- 
able to the boys and girls of Florida. 

^Florida's intermediate and large school systems; do not 
lend themselvea to classification as either rura l or urban . All 
such systems serve a pupil population from both rural and urban 
comnuni ties . 
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PERSONNEL INTEFWIEWED IN StLECTED VOCATIONAL AND 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN FLORIDA 
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The chart above shows the number and d i stri but i on of per- 
sonnel interviewed In selected vocational and technical education 
programs. Numbers are used to represent the names of the school 
systems included in this study and a code Indicates their size: 

* = sma I 1, ** = intermediate, and = large. 
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RbCRUITMENT AND ADMISSIONS 



Find! ngs/Conc I us i ons 

The recruitment programs in the school districts where 
moc-t of Florida’s children live are designed, for trie most part, 
to attract students who either come from middle-class homes or 
are middle-class oriented. The writer consistently was shown 
programs consisting of well organized and attractive slide pre- 
sentations that are shown to students who are completing the 
ninth and tenth grades of feeder schools by some member of the 
voca'' iona I -techn i ca I education staff (usually the counselor or 
director). The presentations tell of facilities and course of- 
ferings, suggest standards and entrance requirements in a 
language — according to the literature and the writer's experi- 
ence— which appeals mostly to students w i th a middle-class value 
system. 

A study of the admission practices of these schools re- 
vealed that, as a rule, most students are admitted to the state's 
vocational and technical education programs on the basis of an 
"open door" pol icy — everyone will have an opportunity to fry the 
program of h!s choice, so to speak. This ega 1 itarian practice, 
however, is not the case in all of Florida's vocational and tech- 
nical education institutions. Some school systems have estab- 
I i shed testing programs which are used to screen students and 
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channel them into programs not necessarily of their own choosing, 
but Into programs which tests indicate they seem to have ah ap- 
titude for. Of course, this practice is in line with the con- 
servative point of view taken by the Florida State Plan for 
Vocational Education (6) which calls for training opportunities 
for . persons who can benefit from such programs." This 

point of view seems to be the antithesis of the strong emphasis, 
throughout the plan, to provide opportunities f-^r the disadvan- 
taged. It raises the issue in this report, as it has in others: 
"How can we measure who has potential and who wi I I benefit?" (26) 

Again it was found that, primarily, the egalitarian prac- 
tice of permitting "all who would try" to enter vocational and 
technical education programs of their owfi choosing (within the 
I i mi tat i ons of space and fac i I i t i es) has been the preva i I i ng 
policy in most of the state's vocational and technical education 
programs • 

It now appears, however, that this rather liberal admis- 
sions policy has not been enough to attract and hold the "high 
risk" student as some vocational and technical education people 
hoped it would. On-the-site observations and interviews re- 
vealed that these students were, in a large measure, sti I I on the 
"outside looking in." Further Investigation also revealed that, 
in real Ity, they were not very interested in the vocational and 
technical programs that were seen from this most unfavorable 
position. 

Obviously, present policy and practices are not enough to 
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attract t^lese students. It appears that these studen+s can be 
recruited only when vocational and technical education institu 
tions have well defined goals for providing opportunities for 



the disadvantaged, and are committed to an aggressive recruitment 
campaign. It must be repcr red, with regret, that most of the 
state’s vocational and technical education Institutions do not 
have well defined goals and policies relating to thn ’'high risk” 
student, neither are they committed to aggressive recruitment 
campaigns to enroll them. Vocational and tschnical education 
personnel Indicated a laissez fairs attitude In most of t c inter 
views that dealt with this topic. 

Florida's apparent commitment to Its disadvantaged, as 
specified in the state plan, can never be realized as long as 
its vocational and technical institutions assume a passive role 
in securing the success of these students. Vocational and tech- 



nical education directors, instructors, and other personnel were 
asked directly why more was not done to fulfill the state’s 
obligation to these students. Their replies varied from the 
disclosure of a lack of sensitivity to the problem to a lack of 



skil I In communication ■I'echnlques with this type of student. 

A review of the I iterature accompanied by the opinions 
of Florid? educators currently engaged in the education of the 
disadvantaged revealed that ti.ese students generally have become 
disillusioned by the time they become eligible for vocational 
and technical education programs. Enrollment of this type of 
student requires special recruitment efforts. Effective 
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recruitment programs must include procedures for identifying the 
target population, identifying their special needs, and the use 
of credible communication channels. In addition, such programs 
must be simple, direct, non-patronizing, positive, and non- 
j udgmenta I . 



Recomrnendations 



It is recotfimended that the state's vocational -technical education 
institutions develop and implement immediately well-defined and 
realistic goals and policies relative to the training of Florida's 
disadvantaged students. 

It is recommended that the state's vocational -technical institu- 
tions organize and become committed to the aggressive recruitment 
of disadvantaged students especially those who, in addition to 
everything else, are classified as "high risks," Such programs 
must involve linguistic terminology which these students under- 
stand and must be communicated via media and persons who are 
credible to them. 



It is recommended that: 

a. The appropriate divisions of the State Department of Educa- 
tion develop and distribute a model program for the aggres- 
sive recruitment of the disadvantaged child into vocational 
and technical education programs as quickly as possible. 
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b. The Vocational and Technical Education Division of the State 
Department of Education explore avenues for cooperation and 
coordination in the development and conduction of recruitment 
programs of disadvantaged children into vocational and tech- 
nical programs. 
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GUI DANCE 



Find i ngs/Conc I us ions 

Since the area of guidance will be +aken up in more de- 
tail in another section of the evaluation report, this report 
will be limited to some findings which may be enlightening as 
■'•■e topic relates to the disadvantaged child and which may not 

be covered in other sections. 

Generally speaking, it was found that guidance services 
as they relate specifically and e><clusively to vocational and 
technical education programs exist on a very limited basis. The 
only exceptions to this finding are the school systems that are 
involved in the area vocational center concept for secondary stu- 
dents. As a rule, i+ was observed that at least some guidance 
service, designed exclusively for vocational and technical educa- 
tion programs, is available in such centers. In some cases the 
guidance service in these centers was found to be adequate for 
the per pupil enrol Iment and in other cases it was less than 
adequate. This finding is based on a comparison between the 
actual pup I I -counsel or ratio in the school systems that were 
studied and the pup i I -counse lor ratio that is recommended by both 
Florida and the American School Counselor’s Association as well 
as their parent group the American School Personnel and Guidance 
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Assoc i at i cn . 



These groups recommsnd a ratio of 250 pupils per 



coun se lor. 

It IS in the state's school systems where vocational and 
technical education programs are located in the regular academic 

I 

high schools that the guidance services appear to be far removed 
from the students who need or could benefit from counseling con- 
cerning vocational and technical education. For the most part 
the quidance services In these schools appear to be designed to 
meet the needs of col leg® bound students. This finuing is nod 
only the resuit of on-the-s i te observations, but is also the re- 
sult of numerous Interviews with vocational and technical edu- 
cation d i rectors, i nstructors, state officials, the, counse I ors 
themselves, and a review of other reports. In short, there is 
a consensus of opinion among those interviewed that the average 
counselor in the Florida secondary schools today does not appear 
to be as ^'vocational minded" as he should be. As a result, many 
students who could have benefited from vocat Iona I ^techn lea I edu= 
cation either graduate or quit school without saleable ski Ms 
that could have been theirs. The state must act quickly to cor- 
rect this situation; otherwise, education in Florida will con-- 
tinue to be meaningless for a segment of the school population 
already of considerable size and growing. 

It Is hoped that Florida school systems will, at the very 
least, follow in the footsteps of one large urban school system 
visited which has Instituted a year-long inservice vocational 
and technical education workshop involving counselors. 
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curriculum assistants, and principals for the purpose of re 
directing the very sad trend described in the preceding para- 
graph. This, of course, is rot the only method or place where 
effort is being made to correct this problem, but it is one of 
the very few. Interestingly, sometimes only one individual 
school within a system has recognized the problem and taken 
steps to solve i t wh i I e other schools In the same system pro- 
ceed with "business as usual"— the business of being irrelevant 
to a considerable number of the students which it purports to 
educate . 

The preceding statements are indicative of a serious 
situation. The state's most ominous problem^ however, lies 1n 
its woeful lack of guidance services whicn are meaningful to 
its disadvantaged and "high risk" students. It is here the 
greatest "violence" is committed to the education of boys and 
girls and in the place which, for them, is their only hope for 
survival— the schools. It must be reported sadly that there 
were only a few instances where real sensitivity to the problems 
of these individuals was apparent. In these instances care had 
been taken by the school to provide: 

1. representatives of ethnic groups In order that these students 
would find counselors who were credible communicators and 
with whom they could identify. 

2. enough guidance services so that it was meaningful, avail- 
able, and on-goIng. 
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3. counselors who were in empathy with the needs, problems, 
desires and aspirations of these children. 

It should be obvious to school officials at this point 
that we cannot make education meaningful to the disadvantaged 
until we convince them that they are being prepared for produc'- 
tlve jobs and meaningful roles in society; apparently, this is 
not the case. The guidance services which, for the most 

part, are insufficient to rneet the needs of the better prepared 
and less deprived students, often are not available to the dis^ 
advantaged, and even if they were^-seldom would meet their need 
Again, guidance services in schools these students attend must 
be readily available and easily attainable on the individual 
level as well as in small group guidance classes. It must be 
an integral part of the curriculum of the disadvantaged child 
and via communication channels with which he is familiar. It 
also must make maximum use of outside agencies such as the 
Public Health Services, Vocational Rehabilitation Department, 
Child Guidance Clinic, State Welfare Department, Juvenile Court 
and Probation Officers, and many others. Coordination with 
such agencies as well as volunteer groups and school ancillary 
services that affect their welfare is absolutely essential for 
maximum enhancement of these children who, through no fault of 
their own, have become "high risk" in our schools. 

The p rev io us 'comments are not intended to question 
the Integrity of school officials presently involved in the 
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guidance services of the state’s schools. For the most part, 
counselors art very dedicated to their Jobs. The point is 
that our guidance service has neglected vocational and tech- 
nical education in general and the disadvantaged student spe- 
cifically, not from a lack of integrity, but from a lack of 
sensitivity and knowledge about vocational and technical 
education programs already in our schools and about the dis- 
advantaged student. 

Recommendati ons 

It is recommended that the guidance staffs of all vocational 
and technical education institutions and feeder schools reflect 
the ethnic composition of the student body to insure that all 
students will have access to communicators and advisors with 
whom they can identify. 

It is recommended that the state's staff development program be 
expanded to include on-going workshops for the purpose of: 

a. Helping counselors, curriculum assistants, principals and 
others to become more familiar with vocational and technical 
education programs and their implications for the disadvan- 
taged child. 

b. Helping counselors become more sensitive to the needs of the 
disadvantaged student. 
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It is recommended that sufficient guidance service be provided 
for disadvantaged students so that it is meaningful, available, 
and on-going. 



It is recommended that the ability to empathize Vtfith the disad- 
vantaged child be one of the major criteria for the employment 
of future guidance personnel. 

It is recommended that the state's vocational and technical 
education institutions utilizing mobile counseling units con- 
tinue this practice, and that such units be instituted in 
vocational and technical education institutions where they are 
not presently available. It is further recommended that 
these units be used in the recruitment of disadvantaged students 
into vocational and technical education programs. 
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TESTING 



Fi nd i ngs/Conc I ua ions 

As a rule, most students are not required to take en- 
■f- nee tests to enter the state's vocational and technical edu 
carion programs. However, It was found that some institutions 
in Florida use one or more tests to determine if students pos- 
sess the learning potential for certain courses. We take issue 
with the school systems that promote +hls practice. Such tests 
tefid to limit the availability of certain vocational and tech- 
nical education courses to students when it predicts that they 
have little chance to succeed 1n them. Again, we raise the 
question which is of supreme importance to this report; "How 
can we measure who has potential, who will benefit?" Of course, 
these criticisms are not aimed at use of such tests for the pur- 
pose of guiding students into areas where they have the best 
chance to succeed. Such a practice should result in a posl+Ive 
effect on the student. 

Mr. Lawrence Weisman observed In the preceding state 
vocational and technical education evaluation, and these findings 
concur, that testing has become education’s most evil necessity. 
Some of its millstones are: 

I. When used as predictors of success, they tend to be self 
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validating. There is psychological impact on the subject, 
either motivating or discouraging. 

2. Their design frequently is not appropriate to the skill be- 
ing tested. Group tests which are Inexpensive and expedient 
must test manual skills in a cerebral way. Individual tests 
which could be designed to test specific skills are cumber- 
some and expensive to administer- 

3. There are no really satisfactory group tests for learning 
potential. Again, it is a problem of economy. The tests in 
use in the institutions visited were primarily inventories 
of knowledge acquired- 

4^ Mass tests nave cultural biases. Unless rha biases can be 
adjusted, there are bound to be errors. (26) 

To repeat, on-the-site observations and interviews with 
personnel resulted In findings similar to the precrJi.n state- 
ments. In short, very little has changed since Wel:.iiijn made his 
report last year- 

There is a growing opinion among educators and psycholo- 
gists that group tests for determining learning potential do not 
have high predictive validity in measuring capacity to learn for 
pupils whose cultural experiences differ significantly from 
those for whom the tests and norms were developed. It should be 
noted that learning potential measurement theory rests on compar- 
ing each child’s score with norms of children in his age that 
are represantat i ve, other things being equal. But, when cul- 
turally dissimilar children are compared, using the norms of 
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current standardized tests which are based on the scores of 
niiddio-class ohildrei,, other things are not equal. 

The evidence from cumulative resea i"ch makes it clear 

that: 

1. There are consistent differences in intelligence score dis- 
tribution of disadvantaged and middle class pupils, 

2 . Cultural and personality differences do affect scores on 
learning potential tests to the extent that they become low 
in predictive validity when used for cross-cultural comparl- 
sons of capacity to learn, 

3. The labeling of a child with a "permanent" stratification 
index is likely to affect his self-concept, goals, motiva- 
tions, and achievements. 

In addition, the question of inherent racial differences 
in capacity to learn is answered In strong negative conclusions 
in all reports of official scientific opinion, including the 
Journal of Social Issues and the Unesco international committee 
of sociologists, anthropologists, psychologists, and geneti- 
cists, which said i n cone I us ion : 

It is now general ly recognized that Intel I igence tests do 
not themselves enable us to differentiate safely between 
what is due to innate capacity and what is the- result of 
environmental Influences, training, and education. . . . 

In short given similar degrees of cultural opportunity to 
realize their potentialities, the average achievement of 
membars of each racial group is about the same. (9) 



Recommendations 



It is recomtiended that only tests which comply wi th the Stahddhds 
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for Educa tion and Psychological Tests and Manuals as published 
by the American Psychological Association be used in the state's 
vocational and technical education institutions. 

It is reconifnended that the use of learning potential tests as 
prerequisites for entry into vocational and technical education 
courses be restricted to use for guidance purposes only. Ex- 
perience shows that such tests are culturally biased toward dis- 
advantaged children. Consequently, they tend to limit the oppor 
tunity for these children to participate in certain vocational 
and technical education programs, for which they are otherwise 
qualified, because they do not score well on aptitude or intel- 
ligence tests. 

It is recommended that the entire procedure for evaluation and 
assessment of the disadvantaged be reexamined by the appro- 
priate division of the State Department of Education. 




It is recommended that State Department of Education institute 
the use of personalized, face-to-face, "culture fair" tests for 
appraisal of the disadvantaged child's learning potential in 
actual or simulated learning situations. 

Such tests yield better results when used to assess the 
learning potential of the disadvantaged, who have been exposed 
to an array of divergent and sometimes destructive forces, be- 
cause they are not formal tests. They are not high ly, abstracted 
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or verba! and, therefore, do not resemble conventional aptitude 
and intelligence tests. Additionally, they are more likely to 
be accepted by disadvantaged childi jh who fear standard tests, 

having failed them too often. 

These tests seek to penetrate what disadvantaged children 
cannot say, to gain an understanding of what he can do and 
learn, and to uncover latent signals leading to vocational 
choice. Such tests, for the most part, are bias free and are 
the only kind that should be used to assess the learning poisn- 
tial of the disadvantaged child. 
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FINANCIAL AID 



Fi nd i n gs/Conc I us I ons 

Direct financial aid is available for disadvantaged stu- 
dents in the public schoo is only on a ve ry limited basis. County 
school boards do not allocate funds in their budgets for this 
purpose; neither does the State Department of Education. How= 
ever, some vocational and technical education institutions in- 
dicated that they v/ere able to give aid to a few students on a 
limited basis because they had access to limited funds contributed 
for the most part by civic and rel Igicus organizations. This 
money was ava i I able to meet smal I emergencies encountered by 
needy students. Such funds rarely were found to have more than 
a couple of hundred dollars fn them for the school year^ and 
therefore could serve only as a token effort on the part of the 
schools to solve the financial problems often associated with 
disadvantaged students. Situations were described where such 
funds were used to purchase shoes, eye glasses, small amounts of 
clothing, and other smal I but needed ltems==as well as for the 
payment of shop fees in schools which assessed them. 

Only a few situations were found where students were^ re- 
quired to purchase books, tools, and uniforms. These items 
usually were supplied by the institution or, in the case of uni- 
forms, were not requ I red . -"However, in the vocational and 
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technical education programs where students are required to pur- 
chase the items listed above, school officials gave assurances 
that students were not prevented from taking vocational and tech- 
nical courses of their choice because of an Inability to pur- 
chase necessary books, tools, or uniforms. The school pe, onnel 
that were interviewed seemed to be in acco with a high-ranking 
vocational and technical education official in an area IV school 
system who stated that ways usually were found to provide for 
students who did not have the required funds to take a vocational 

and technical education course. 

Several scnools assess fees from their students for con- 
sumable supplies used by them in their training. When this pro- 
cedure was questioned, some school officials expressed approval 
of the practice and stated that they thought It made the student 
more appreciative of the vocational and technical education 
training opportunity that had been provided for him. They seemed 
to think that people do not appreciate anything that Is free. 

It is hoped that school officials who administer the aca- 
demic programs will not begin to feel this way because if they do, 
nothing wl I I -be left of the state's intent to provide free pub- 
lic schools. In short, it is doubtful that the procedure of 
assessing fees for vocational and technical education courses 
has the positive effect of making students apprec i at 1 ve of their 
educational opportun i t i es-“nbt even with students with middle- 
class values. In any case, we question the procedure and ca I I 
upon those who advocate it to furnish proof of their conclusions. 
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A search of the literature and review of the work of other re- 
searchers reveals nothing to substantiate this point of view, 
Aiso, over 90 per cent of the students interviewed on this matter 
stated that being assessed a fee for consumable supplies did not 
make them more appreciative of their vocational and technical 
education training. We are thoroughly convinced that this prac- 
tice has a negative effect on the disadvantaged student— —even 
when the institution either pays or waives the fee. This belief 
was confirmed by nearly all of the school personnel Included in 
this study. Surh a practice does absolutely nothing to enhance 
the disadvantaged child’s concept of himself. 

Although direct financial aid for disadvantaged students 
exists only on a limited basis in a limited number of institu- 
tions^ some of the programs provided by the state and federal 
government have the effect of serving as indirect aid to them. 
Most of Florida’s disadvantaged students benefit from the free or 
reduced price school lunch program. Bus transportat Ion is pro-^ 
vided for nearly all students who live two miles or more from the 
schools they at'i end---the disadvantaged included. Also, school 
systems utilizing the area vocational and techn i ca 1 educat Ion 
center concept nearly always provide transportat i on for its 
vocational and technical education students from the academic 
centers--aga in, the d i sadvantaged students included. Work pro- 
grams such as the National Youth Corps, Work Experience Pro-^ ■ 
gram, and the Work Study Program are ava i lab la to some of the 
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state’s disadvantaged children. However, these programs are 
I i mi ted i n scope and are a va i I ab I e to on I y a sma I I percentage 
of the students who could benefit from them. These programs 
will be discussed more fully in another section of the report. 

Recommendations 

It is recommended that the state provide sufficient funds to vo- 
cational and technical education institutions in order to elim- 
inate the practice of assessing student fees for consumable 
supplies used in their training. 




It is recommended that the state provide sufficient funds in 
order that vocational and technical education institutions can 
provide each student, free of charge, all of the items necessary 
to complete the training in the vocational and technical educa- 
tion program of his choice (books, tools, uniforms, transporta- 
tion, etc.). 

It is recommended that the state provide each vocational and 
technical education institution with sufficient funds in order 
that, it may meet small, emergency needs of its disadvantaged 
students in the form of loans and direct allocations. Such funds 
have been known in many instances to help students remain in 
school until they could complete their vocational and technical 
education training. 

231 ■ 



It IS be I 1 eved quite firmly That the state has an ob 1 i 
gation to honor its intent to provide free public education to 
all of its boys and girls. 
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HEALTH AND MEDICAL FCPUIREMENTS 
Find! ngs/ConcI us ions 

It was encouraging to find that in almost every instance 
interviews with school officials revealed at least some kind of 
procedure for referring individuals with significant, chronic, 
medical, dental, or emotional disorders to the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Department as wel I as other state and county agen- 
cies concerned with public health. 

In additio,., it was found, as a rule, that most voca- 
tional and technical education students are not required to 
have physical examinations prior to entering vocational train- 
ing. However, this does not include students who are enrolled 
in vocational and technical education programs such as health 
and related services, cosmetology, child care, barbering, and, 
in some cases, food services. In short, other than the courses 
listed or those which are similar, a physical examination is 
not required for matriculation and, in most cases where proof 
of good health is required, the usual health card C.X-ray of the 
lungs and a blood test revealing satisfactory results) Is suffi- 
cient to satisfy the requirements. Such cards usually are ob- 
tained from county or state public health clinics or from a pri- 
vate physician at the student's expense. 
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It is believed that the requirement of physical exami- 
nations as a prerequisite to entry in certain vocational and 
technical education courses should not be at the student’s 
expense* Such a procedure tends to d i scr imi rate against those 
students who cannot afford the examination by el iminating them 
from entry Into courses in which i ley are otherwise qualified 
to enroll. In short, it fends to screen out children who are 
economical ly disadvantaged. School boards should a I locate funds 
in their budgets to pay for medical examinations of students 
thus eliminating an additional hardship on the disadvantaged 
student who is the least abl-e to afford a medical examination 
and the least likely to pay for one. In any case,, to pursue 
the matter of how courses carrying fee requirements affect the 
disadvantaged child would be redundant, since this topic has 
been discussed more fully in a preceding section of this re^ 
port. 

However, let us look at another aspect of this problem 
and how It affects the education of the disadvantaged child — a 
problem in health which illustrates the need for the state to 
provide free medical service in Its schools. 

There is a high rate of illness and malnutrition among 
the disadvantaged* Many are Ignorant of good health practices 
and are unable to pay for any type of medical care. Medical and 
dental checks often show a large number of these children who 
have not brushed their teeth or bathed regularly. 

A large number of these children also are improperly and 
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irregularly fed. They go to bed hungry, they get up hungry, and 
they go to school hungry. They do not know what it means to go 
for one day with a full stomach. In many cases their only com- 

p I ete mea i 1 s obta 1 ned I n schoo I , 

One study of disadvantaged children indicated that a 
large percentage of them had no access to milk except that served 
with their lunch in school. Another study revealed that many of 
the children received no vegetables or fruits in the Vitamin C 
category, and that more than half were suffering from s tamin A 
deficiencies. In short, a large number of the children were 
suffering from one form of malnutrition or another: gum or 
tongue conditions, bone disease, acne, tooth decay, for a few 
examples. Thus, there is a common denominator among these chil- 
dren; litTle or no medical care, not enough proper food, and 

very often not enough clothing. (21) 

The outcome of the problems cited in the preceding state- 
ments is apparent. The majority of these youth will leave 
school at an early age. Sexton found in her study that the drop- 
out rate for disadvantaged urban children was six times higher 
than that of middle-class children.. Rural areas have an even 
higher dropout figure. (19) The question is; "Can W8 educate 
hungry and medically uncared for children?" It is one of the 
major questions that Florida and the nation must answer, and 
quickly, for, indeed, time Is running out. 
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Recommendati ons 



It is recommended that funds be allocated in the school budget to 
pay for physical examinations when they are required for entry 
into vocational and technical educational programs. Such expenses 
should not be the burden of the student, particularly the dis- 
advantaged one. It has already been noted in a preceding sec- 
tion of this report that si-ch practices tend to eliminate these 
children from those vocational and technical education courses 
that require the expenditure of funds for entry. 

It is recommended that the state provide free medical and dental 
services in its schools for children who need such care. Chil- 
dren who are ill and in need of medical and dental attention 
cannot be educated effectively. 

It is recommended that the state institute a free and reduced 
price breakfast program similar to the lunch program already 
established, for those children who are classified as disadvan- 
taged. Children who are hungry and who have not been properly 
fed cannot be educated effectively. 
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STAFF ORIENTATION 



F i nd i ngs/Conc i us I ons 

it was found that staff development programs designed to 
enlarge upon and improve the attitudes and conduct of voca- 
tional and technical education personnel regarding the learning 
and behavior styles of the disadvantaged student exist on a very 
limited basis. On-the-site study and Interviews with voca- 
tional and technical education personnel revealed that most of 
them do not have access to col lege courses and in-service educa- 
tion intended for development of: 

1. A positive attitude towards the learning potential of the 
disadvantaged student. 

2. An understanding of rhe psycho I inguistic patterns of the 
disadvantaged student. 

3. An understanding of the environmental and social impediments 
to learning experienced by the disadvantaged student. 

4. An appreciation of the historical and cultural contributions 
of disadvantaged racial and ethnic groups. 

5. An appreciation of current cultural patterns of the disadvan- 
taged student. 

Vocational and technical education personnel for the most 
part have been left to muddle along in an area of education for 
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which they have had very little understanding or feeling, under 
the assumption that they understood what they were do i . For 
many of them it has been a long, frustrating, and costly expert-^ 
ence for both themselves and their disadvantaged students. 

Very few instances were found where workshops, seminars, 
and consultants were employed for the specific purpose of im- 
proving the effectiveness of vocational and technical education 
instructors, counselors, and administrators in the education of 
disadvantaged students. In addition, funds and released time 
for staff members to improve their effectiveness with these stu-- 
dents via college courses and professional meetings have been 
even more restricted. 

On-the-site observation and interviews with both teachers 
and students clearly indicate that teacher education at both the 
pre-service and in-service levels roust be modified and, in most 
cases, be instituted, if the state Is to recruit, train, and re- 
tain good teachers who have know-how, insight, and comnii tment to 
extend educational opportunities to disadvantaged children. 

It is not the intent of this report to belabor fhe middle 
class teacher for having m i dd I e-^cl ass values but, rather, to em- 
phasize the need for teachers with the capacity and sensitivity 
to learn about and understand the lower class culture, especially 
vvhere it conflicts with the culture that permeates our schools — 
vocational and technical education Institutions included. In 
other words, even when the teacher may, in fact, be unprejud iced^. 
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unless he has understanding and insight into the culture of the 
disadvantaged student and can accept the student's right to his 
own culture, he will not be able to serve effectively. Both the 
teacher and his student may become victims of the "se I f -f u I f i M i ng 
prophecy"— the concent that one person 'u expectations about 
another's behavior may contribute to what that behavior actually 
will be. (17) 



Reconmen ^ ations 

It is recommended that the state provide pre-service and on- 
going in-service education designed to develop skills and tech- 
niques essential to teaching the disadvantaged child. Such 
programs should include help with diagnostic and remedial pro- 
cedures, with methods and materials for individualization of 
instruction, with strategies for classroom control, and should 
provido personnel and material resources. 

It is recommended that the state provide vocational and tech 
nical education personnel with funds and released time for ad- 
vanced study, research, and attendance to professional 
conferences,, workshops and seminars which involve educating the 
disadvantaged student. 



Teacher education in the state of Florida must offer ex 
periences which will help the teacher In both preparation and 
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in-service to modify his behavior and attitudes for the sake of 
his pupil's healthy development and successful learning. 
Teachers interviewed reported that, overall, they have not re- 
ceived enough preparation along these lines, and until this oc- 
curs, they will be unable to truly teach the disadvantaged stu- 
dent. 
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CURRICULUM, ' I NSTRUCT I ON AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



Find ings/Concl us ions 

It was found that, in most cases, very little had been 
done to modify and adapt curriculum offerings in vocational and 
technical education Institutions to the learning style associated 
with most disadvantaged students. Examination of instructional 
materials revealed little evidence of revisions desIgneJ to ac- 
commodate for the lack of reading and computation skills that 
usually accompany these children into the state's classrooms, 
in addition, little evidence could be observed that vocational 
and technical education instructors modified their teaching tech- 
niques to any extent when they were instructing disadvantaged 
students. In other words, very little remediation of the learn- 
ing problems associated with disadvantaged students was observed. 

Interviews with vocational and technical education in- 
structors disclosed that a few instructors were hostile to the 
idea of revising their courses to meet the special needs of the 
disadvantaged students in their classes. They referred to any 
such procedure on their part as "watering down t.he course. As 
a result, it is believed that disadvantaged students do not se- 
lect certain vocational and technical education courses because 
they feel that some instructors teach them on a "sink or swim" 
basis. The preceding opinion was corroborated via student 
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interviews. It also was found that some instructors taught their 
courses in this manner because they were unaware of the need for 
remediation and compensation in instructional techn i ques and 
materials utilized with disadvantaged students in their classes. 

In short, they were insensitive to the needs of these children. 
Student Interviews revealed that the effect on the disadvantaged 
was the same as it was when the teachers were hostile to revis- 
ing materials and procedures. However, it was found commonly and 
consistently that most vocational and technical education person- 
nel were aware that at least some of their course content. 



materials, and teaching techniques were in need of revision in 
order that they might better serve their disadvantaged students. 
Some instructors admitted freely that their major problem in this 
situation was either that they lacked the time to revise their 
courses or they did not know how to revise them. The latter 
problem is understandable when consideration Is given to the 
educational background of some vocational and technical educa- 
tion teachers, for many of them have very limited backgrounds 



in methods and materials in education. PracticaMy all of the 
teachers that were interviewed stated that they would welcome 
help from other sources in revising their courses and teaching 
techniques as they pertained to disadvantaged students. 

It also was observed that vocational and technical educa- 
tion instructors made only limited use of Innovative teaching 
techniques and materials such as team teaching, instructional 
modules, multi-media, and materials containing simplified content. 
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No evidence was found of the use ot computer assisted instruction 
or computer managed instruction in any of the centers studied. 

In short, 'nnovative instructional alternatives appear to be in 
limited use in vocational and technical education institutions 
at this time. 

Fortunately, however, there were some sk i I I -or I anted 
courses available in most instructional programs in the voca- 
tional and technical education centers studied. These courses 
required only minimal academic preparation and, of course, in 
most instances, represent the vocational and techni'^al education 
center's efforts to provide for the vocational needs of disad- 
vantaged students as well as other students who are interested. 
Naturally, these were the courses which contained a high percent- 
age of disadvantaged students. A car'eful survey of Vocational, 
Techn I and Adult Education enrollments for the year ending 
June, 1970, corroborates this statement. 

Most vocational and technical education courses are 
easily adaptable to teaching and learning alternatives such as 
individualized instruction and research, learning via experien- 
tial situations, and learning from derronstrat Ions as well as 
audio visual aids. In general, most vocational and technical 
education instructors observed employed these techniques to some 
degree. However, it was noted that the success of these tech- 
niques varied with the skill and diligence of the Individual 



Instructors using them. 
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On I y j few vocationai and technical education programs 
were found which were designed specificaliy for and sensitivta to 
the attitudes and cultural needs of disadvantaged students who 
were members of minority groups. Indeed^ most of the vocational 
and technical education instructors observed appeared to pay lit- 
tle or no attention to the student’s perception of himself during 
the teaching process. Textbooks^ courses of study^ and other 
materials were examined to see if they were we 1 I balanced and 
integrated in their treatment of different ethnic and racial 
groups. Unfortunately, most of the instructional materials ex- 
amined were neither well balanced nor intagrated in this sense. 
Consequen i 1 y , the materials appear to contribute to the negative 
self-concepts and identity problems already possessed by many 
disadvantaged students. 

Couple this situation with the teaching process described 
in preceding sentences and the resulting effect is a fai lure to 
consider the cultural conditioning which influences the disadvan- 
taged student’s rs3 p^o rises iO the teaching—! earning experience. 

In other words, many vocational and technical education Instruc- 
tors fail to use techniques and materials which can build on the 
strengths of the I i f e style of disadvantaged students and do 
little or nothing to assist them in affective development. 



Recommendations 



It is recommended that the State Department of Education organize 
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workshops, seminars, and college courses for the purpose of as- 
sisting vocational and technical education instrucL'^rs with 
course revision (methods and materials) to accommodate the spe- 
cial learning needs and style of the disadvantaged students. 

It is recommended that vocational and technical education insti- 
tutions throughout the state utilize more freely innovative in- 
structional techniques and materials. It is hoped that these 
practices vii 1 1 improve both the quality and quantity of instruc- 
tion now available to Florida secondary students--di sadvantaged 
students included. 

It is recommended that, wherever possible, vocational and tech- 
nical education instructional materials and teaching techniques 
reflect the multi-ethnic nature of the pupil population of our 
nation. The attitudes and cultural needs of the disadvantaged 
student should receive special consideration in this procedure. 





PLACEMENT 



rl nd i ngs/Conc I us 1 ons 

A study of the placement proceaures of vocational and 
technical education institutions revealed that most of them have 
no clear procedure for securing employment for their students 
when they have completed their vocational and technical educatio. 

;t lining. For the most part^ vocational and technical education 
I n st r ucto rs perform this task on their own t i me us ua I I y a f te r 
school and on the weekends. Personnel who were interviewed 
that they secured employment for 50 to 75 per cent of 
their students. Other students secured their own em- ! oyment”-= 
sometimes in jobs unrelated to their vocaiional and hechnical ed= 
yQgtion training. Of the fifteen vocational and technical educa^ 
tion programs studied, only one school system had a vocational 
and technical education program that included a placeiment service. 
The vocational and technical education director in this urban 
school system stated that the schooMs placement service secured 
90 per cent of the Jobs for their students. School personnel 
titled "school Industry coordinators" were responsible for this 
task. The director also pointed out that 1,295 of their voca- 
tional and technical education seniors already were working part 
time in industry on jobs directly related to the training they 
y/ 0 P 0 receiving. These s+udents are expected to go into full time 
employment on their jobs as soon as tneir training is completed. 
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Recorrmendations 



It is rscommsndsd that each school district sstablish a placernsnt 
service to secure employment opportunities for the vocational 
and technical education students of that system who have com- 
pleted their training. It also is recommended that a proportion 
of the jobs secured by this service be reserved for disadvantaged 
students. Disadvantaged students often do not have the "know how" 
and enterprise to secure employment in the skill for which they 
have been trained. 

It is ''ecommended that each vocational and technical education 
center establish provisions for group and individual guidance in 
order that all vocational and technical education students may 
learn techniques in securing and retaining employment. This pro- 
gram should have special features to accommodate the peculiar 
needs of disadvantaged students. 





JUNIOR HIGH SOHOOLS 



Find! ngs/ConcI us ions 

A reprssenta t i ve samp Is of the state's junior high 
schools were included in this study of vocational and technical 
education and its relation to disadvantaged students, On-the- 
site observations and interviews with junior high school person- 
nel as well as examinations of course outlines and - nstruct i ona I 
materials revealed that, for the most part, Florlde's junior 
high schools offer industrial arts to the students in their cure 
This finding was confirmed by way of a careful survey of 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education enrollments for the 
year ending June, 1970 for students in grades seven and eight. 
With the exceprion of the junior high school programs that have 
been classified as exemplary, most of the course offerings 
found at this educational level were in the context of a tradi- 
tional industrial arts program. The preceding comments are not 
intended as criticisms of the state's junior high industrial 
arts programs, but rather as observations made during on-the- 
site study and in interviews. Some of the industrial arts pro- 
grams that were observed can be classified as excellent. 

However, it does seem unusual that industrial arms educa 
tion is not included under the jurisdiction of the- Vocat i ona I , 
Technical and Adult Education Division. The Florida House of 
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Reprasentativ/es' Special Vocational Education Subcommittee ex- 
pressed similar feelings and made the fallowing recommendation 
in its March 2, 1970, report: 

Industrial Arts Education should be removed from the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Division and placed under the Vocational 
Education Division. Under the present janization indus-^ 
trial arts units are not eligible for i nased state funding 
as a vocational program in spite of an obvious functional tie 
to vocational education. Such units should be funded at the 
same rate and under the same conditions as vocational educa- 
tion units. In addition, industrial arts teachers, through 
in-service training, should be acquainted with vocational 
career opportunities. 

These findings are in agreement with this recommendation, there- 
fore, it is included as a part of this report. It appears to be 
logically consistent and should be implemented. 

In general, it was found that these programs had been 
greatly expanded,. However, except for some course offerings 
that could be classified as innovative, the teaching techniques 
and instructional material usual iy were not. The extension and 
expansion of the Junior high school Work Experience Program is 
included in the innovative category. Cooperative education at 
this level meets a real need of certain disadvantaged children 
who are classified as "high risk" students. This. topic wi i i be 
discussed more ful Iy in a subsequent section of fhe report. 

Although this investigation found no industrial arts pro- 
grams specifically designed to meet the needs of disadvantaged 
students, the program has grown significantly in terms of types 
of courses offered and numbers of children served. Indeed, the 
state’s junior high schools, which offer occupation-oriented 
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courses^ appear to provide hope for the development of meaning- 
ful curriculum for disadvantaged students. These programs, 
classified as exemplary by the State Department of Education, rep- 
resent the most innovative vocat iona 1 ^techn i ca i secondary educa- 

\ 

1’ i on programs +ha+ wers sxaminsd., An on-+he-si+e study was made 
of two of the state's exemplary junior high centers: Booker T, 

Washington Junior High School in Dade County and E. Dixie Beggs 
Educational Center in Escambia County. In addition, the educa- 
tional program at the Clearwater Comprehensive Junior High School 
also was included in our on-the-site study. Tnis Pinellas County 
institution was found to be equally as innovative as the state's 
exemplary centers, although it is not c I ass i f i ed as such. 

A description of the educational programs of these in- 
novative schools can be found In the Council's 1 969-70 evalua- 
tion report. The programs at these institutions remain basically 
the same as last year with the exception of some minor opera- 
tional procedures. Further elaboration can only be redundant 
since the programs were described in detai I in the report of last 
yea r . 

In concluding this portion of the report, let it be 
noted that it is not the intent to evaluate the state's junior 
high programs classified as exemplary. They have been examined 
because the organizational patterns, teaching techniques, in- 
structional materials, and facMIties that are being developed 
in these institutions seem to offer much hope for educating dis- 
advantaged students in the future. 
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Recomnendations 



It is recommended that Industrial Arts Education be removed 
from the Elementary and Secondary Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Education and placed under the Vocational Education 
Division. Moreover, units in industrial arts should be eligible 
for state MFP funding on the same basis as vocational education 
units. Industrial arts teachers, through in-service training, 
should be acquainted with vocational career opportunities. 

It is recommended that Florida junior high schools begin offer- 
ing occupation oriented courses similar to those now being of- 
fered in the state's exemplary programs. Such programs should 
enable students to enter the world of work in the event they 
must become early school leavers. 



THE WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 



The Work Experience Program is included in this report 
because of its significant role in the education of "high risk" 
disadvantaged students. The program was designed for the poten- 
tial school leaver. It is preventative, preparatory, and some- 
times remedial in nature. The program is preventative in that 
it encourages students to remain in school by providing relevant 
education which tends to lessen the dropout rate. It is prepar- 
atory in that it gives employability skills through employer- 
employee relations and actual work exper I ence, . an d helps the in- 
dividual in acquiring a basis from which to choose a vocation. 

The program permits students, age fourteen and over, in grades 
seven through ten, to earn money in a supervised school program, 
which often is necessary for many students to continue their 'edu- 
cation. The program is basically for disadvantaged students. (28) 
The program has experienced phenomenal growth in the last 
five years. It has increased from 9 programs throughout the 
state in 1966 to 286.5 programs in 1971. A State Department of 
Education official Informed tre writer that his office expects to 
have about 656 programs established throughout the state by 1972. 
A chart showing the distribution of Work Experience Programs can 
be found at the end of this report. 
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1 n i^G r V i ©w s ’.v i i’h no si* sc hoo ! officisis snd \rVor K bx p© r i ©nc© 
teachers revealed a high degree of satisfaction with the program. 

Unfortunately, in many school systems the Work Experience Pro- 
grams VA/ere the only answer to the problem of what should be done 
with the disadvantaged student who is classified as a "high risk." 

Interviews with school officials also revealed two other prob= 
lems. on© situation a work experience teacher reported that 

he v;as disturbed o /er the tendency of counselors and school ad- 
ministrators to use the program that he supervised as a "dumping 
ground" for students who appeared to be mentally disturbed. He 
said the practice undermined the whole purpose of his program. 

A state school official reported that a superintendent In a rural 
school system disbanded his Work Experience Program when he found 
It could not be used to get rid of students that he found un= 
desirable in his school system. 

Again, most school officials reported a high degree of 
satisfaction with the Work Experience Program. This, we are 

convinced, accounts fui the high number of requests for now , 

programs which wi II lead to more than double the number now in i 

existence by the 1971-72 school year. | 
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The following graph represents the program growth from 
1967 through 1972; 
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This graph shows that there has been a steady increase in 
the use of Work Experience units since 1967 with the curve be- 
coming steeper especially since 1970. 
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WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS BY COUNiY 
1970-1971 
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County 


No . 


County 


No. 


A! achua 


2 


Lee 


2 


Baker 


0 


Leon 


9 


Bay 


1 


Levy 


0 


Br ad ford 


0 


' i berty 


. 5 ( h) 


E^f'eva rd 


6 


Mad 1 son 


0 


Browa rd 


26 


Manatee 


3 


Ca i houn 


0 


Marion 


5 


Char 1 otte 


1 


Ma rt i n 


4 


Ci trus 


0 


Mon roe 


2 


Clay 


0 


Na ssau 


0 


Collier 


1 


Oka loosa 


2 


Co 1 umb i a 


6 


Okeechobee 


0 


Dade 


80 


Orange 


21 


DeSoto 


0 


Osceo 1 a 


1 


Dixie 


0 


Palm Beach 


18 


Duva I 


1 5 


Pasco 


3 


Escamb ia 


2 


Pine! las 


17.5 


FI ag I er 


0 


Pol k 


6 


Frank i i n 


2 


Putnam 


0 


Gadsden 


0 


St. Johns 


0 


G1 1 chr I st 


0 


St. Lucie 


3 


Gl ades 


0 


Santa Rosa 


2 


Gulf 


0 


Sarasota 


8 


Haimi 1 to: 


,5 (%) 


Seminole 


2 


Ha rdee 


0 


Sumter 


0 


Hend ry 


0 


Suwannee 


0 


Hernando 


0 


Tay lor 


0 


Highlands 


0 


Un ion 


0 


Hi i 1 sborough 


23 


Vo 1 us i a 


1 2 


Ho 1 mes 


0 


Waku ! la 


0 


Indian Ri ver 


0 


Walton 


0 


Jackson 


0 


Wash i ngton 


0 


Jefferson 


0 






Lafayette 


0 






Lake 


0 


TOTAL 


286.5 





WORK STUDY PROGRAM 



This program has been included in tnis report for i he 
same reason that the Work Experience Program "as included, i.e., 
it, too, has played an important role in the retention of "high 
risk" disadvantaged students in the secondary schools of 
Florida. The program is admi nstered by the. Vocational, Techni- 
cal and Adult Education Division of the Sta"e Department of Edu- 
cation via a grant from the federal government. 

The sole purpose of these funds is to provide money for 
the state's local school systems and colleges to employ disadvan- 
taged vocational education students who are having financial 
problems, and who consequently will have to drop out of Si..;hool 
because of them. In short, the program is preventative in nature. 
Proponents of the program who were interviewed stated thaf it 
produces other constructive effects in addition to that already 
cited. Like the state's Work Experience Program, the Work Study 
Program's main purpose is to provide an opportunity for disadvan- 
taged students who qualify to earn money in a supervised work 
program. Adjunct to this purpose, the program has helped many of 
these students develop personal Ity characteristics such as dig- 
nity, self-respect, and self-reliance; and, equally as Important, 
it has helped disadvantaged students remain enrolled in voca- 
tional and technical education programs. 
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The Work Study Program has not undergone rapid growth 
such as that of the Work Experience Program. State and County 
schcjl officials who were Interviewed indicated a belief that 
its slow growth v;as mainly because of > wo reasons: 

1 . The program has rece ivQd only minimal financing. Aciually. 
not enough money has been aval lable to furid ful ly fiie rc 
quests that were made by local school systems. 

2 . The program ca M s for matching local funds. State officials 
(i0li0Y0 that this rsgulrernent has inhibited county officials 
from making requests for funds to operate Work Study Programs. 

In any case, less than one-third of the county school sys- 
tems made requests for funds last year and approximate iy 
two-fifths made requests this year. The chart accompanying this 
report is a breakdown of the requests made by the coun iy school 
systems and the resulting allocations made by the State Department 
of Education. 

Recommendation 

It is recommended that Work Study Programs be established in all 
of the state's school districts. Moreover, the State Department 
of Education should introduce action to secure funds from the 
federal government to adequately finance requests for the pro- 
gram. Disadvantaged students should not be denied access to this 
program because of inadequate funding and failure of school dis- 
tricts to request it. 
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WORK STUDY PROGRAM 
REQUESTS AND ALLOCATIONS 



MARCH iU 1971 







Amount 


Amount 


Ad j JSted 


Co u n t y 


Status 


Requested 


A 1 i oca ted 


Amount Allocated 



Al achua 


on-qo i ng 


$31 ,295.00 


$1 1 ,423.04 


$14,278.80 


Bay 


on=-go 1 ng 


! , . w ,00 




547.50 




Bradford 


on-go 1 ng 


19, 20". 00 




9, 629 . *^0 




Breva rd 


on-go i ng 


50,000,00 




is^so.oo 




Ca 1 houn 


new 


2,500.00 




912.50 


1 , 1 40.63 


Cha r 1 otte 


new 


3,432.00 




1 ,252.68 




Co 1 mb I a 


new 


20,000.00 




7,300.00 


9, 125.00 


DesotL^ 


on-go 1 ng 


4,000.00 




1 ,460.00 


1 , 825.00 


Dixie 


on -go I ng 


10,000.00 




3,650.00 


4,562.50 


Duva 1 


on-qo i ng 


40,000.00 




1 7,946.20 




Hendry 


new 


4,000.00 




1 ,460,00 




Ho 1 mas 


on-go 1 ng 


8,064.00 




2,943,. 36 


3,679.20 


Lake 


new 


60,000.00 




1 3,475.00 




Leon 


on-go I ng 


8,512.00 




3, 106. 8G 




L i berty 


on-go i ng 


14,460.00 




5,277.00 


6,596.25 


Mad i son 


on-go i nn 


8,000.00 




2,920.00 


3,650.00 


Mar ion 


on-go i ng 


5,000.00 




1 ,825.00 




Munroe 


on -go I ng 


1 7, 928.00 




7,000.00 




Osceo 1 a 


on-gol ng 


1 7,369.00 




6,339.69 


7,924.61 


Pasco 


new 


9,840.00 




3,591 .60 


4,489. 50 


Pine! las 


on -go 1 ng 


4,896.00 




1 , 787.04 


2,233.80 


St- Johns 


new 


20,500.00 




7,853.00 


9,816.25 


Santa Rosa 


on -go i ng 


42,966, 40 




1 5, 6B2 . 00 


1 9, 602 . 50 


Un ion 


new 


7,500.00 




2,737.50 




Waku 1 1 a 


on-gol ng 


3,000.00 




1 ,225,00 


1,531.25 


Wash 1 ngton 


on -go i ng 


14,500,00 




5,292.50 


^',615.63 


Commun i ty Co 


\ 1 eges 










Florida Jr. 


Co 1 1 ege 










at Jacksonvi 


1 1 e 


$ 5,760.00 


$ 


2,232.00 


$ 


South Florida Jr. 










Co 1 1 ege 




2,500.00 




1,126.00 


1 ,407,58 


North Florida Jr. 










Co 1 1 ega 




1 ,000.00 




1 ,000.00 




Indian R i ver 












Jr, Coll ege 




10,752.00 




3,241 ,00 


4,051.25 


Gulf Coast Oammunity 










Co 1 1 ege 




5,320.00 




1,800.00 


2,250.00 


Seminole Jr. 


Col 1 age 


1 1,520.00 




4,204.80 




Total Amount 


Requested 




$465,315.40 




Tota 1 Amount 


of Funds 


Ava r 1 ab le ; 


$ 


168,538.97 
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Total Amount 


of A 1 1 ocat ions^ 


S 


168,337.99 





BLACK COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SOHOOLS 

These disappearing scliools were selected for study because 
each had a preponderance of disadvantaged stu dents— based on state 
criteria for identifying such students. Included also in the 
pupil population is a large number of disadvantaged students who 
may be classified as "high risk." The curriculum and the teach- 
ing techniques of the following schools were examined; 

1. Stanton High Schoo I --Duva I County 

2. Jones High School — Orange County 

3. Blake High Schoo I — H i I I sborough County 

4. Gibbs High Schoo I — P i ne I I as County 

Vocational offerings In these schools varied from a mini- 
mum of twelve different courses in one school to a maximum of 
twenty-one different courses in another. Practically all of the 
vocational and technical education courses in these schools were 
classified as "low level," i.e., they did not require a great 
deal of scholastic achievement or a high aptitude on the part of 
the student to succeed ir them. In most cases, the courses re- 
quired minimal reading and computation skills. 

The pupil population In these schools ranged from 90 to 
100 per cent black. AM but one school have an enrollment of 
over 1000 students and, for all practical purposes, are s lass- 
ified as black. The faculties in these schools were predomi- 
nantly white (on the average of 80 per cent). 
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Qn_f(^e_site study and Inter\/iews with pcrsonnai in these 
schools revealed that, other than routine problems that accompany 
the operation of a school, a major problem is the lack of the spe- 
cial skills necessary to educate black children by many of the white 
staff members. The fol lowing are some observations thaT were made 
by school personnel during a study of these '■.chools: 

I . Soine white teachers were prone to expect less from blac!'; otu- 
p0nts, particularly those who were classified as dibaovaniaged. 

2. Some white tsachers had a ccr’, f I i ct i ng middle-class value sys- 
tem that alienated them from black siudents. 

3. Some white teachers spent most of their time monitoring their 
classes rather than teaching them. 

4. Some white teachers wanted to transfer to predominantly white 
schools as soon as possible, 

5. Some white teachers do not understand fhe learn’ng style of 
disadvantaged students. 

6. Some white teachers were ignorant of the cultural differences 
that exist among disadvantaged minority students--others 
were aware of the differences but were insensitive to them as 
factors in the i earning process. 

7. Some white teachers Immediately dub black students as unin- 
telligent, uncooperative, or stubborn. 

8. Some white teachers are afraid of black students. They con- 
sider them to be prone to unrestrained behavior and physical 
violence. 

The preceding observations by school personnel in these 
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insMtutions Is readily understood when one considers that most 
of the white teachers in these schools were assigned to them. 
According to school officials, most of them were transferred from 
other schools (mostly white, middle-class) as a result of a court 
order mandating the desegregation of the schools. Others are 
young, inexperienced teachers who were hired recently and assigned 
to these schools. Only a few of these teachers are 1n these 
schools because they volunteered to come to them. Consequently, 
the behavior and attitude of some of these teachers has been less 
than conducive for educating black and mostly disadvantaged stu- 
dents in this nearly extinct type of school. 

Recommendation: 

It is recommended that only educators with demonstrated attitudes 
and skills for the social, cultural and economic needs of disad- 
vantaged black student be selected for emplnyment in black ele- 
mentary and seconary schools. 
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SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 



Although no one program can, of itself, lead to a solution 
to deprivation on a mass scale, vocational and technical education 
is most important, because without It there is no hope that the 
disadvantaged ever will acquire skills to hold a decent job so 
that they can break from their compIsK web of impoverishment. 
Florida can and must develop schools for the effective education 
of the deprived and disaffected children described in this report. 

Briefly, this study and evaluation of vocational and tech- 
nical education programs in the state's secondary schools dis- 
closed that, for the most part, they do not r it the needs of the 
disadvantaged student. Vocational and technical educatior pro- 
grams in Florida need to be modified to a moderate extent on the 
one hand, and drastically overhauled on the otiier. The following 
are some major problems that should be solved immediately: 

1. Recruitment— A major recruitment drive should be undertaken 
to increase the enrollment of disadvantaged students in voca- 
tional education courses. 

2. Qounsel ing— Each schod district should be required to provide 
relevant vocational education counseling and be required to 
meet level 3 standards in schools serving disadvantaged stu- 
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dents. 
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3. Curri cu I um--Occupat ion education courses should be offered in 
the elementary and Junior high schools. Disadvantaged students 
often are forced to drop out of school before they reach the 
high school level. 

4. Teacher Education — Experiences via seminars, workshops, and 
college courses must be offered which will help teachers, both 
in preparation and inservice, to modify their behavior and 
attitudes toward disadvantaged students for the sake of 
healthy development and successful learning n these students. 

5. Testing — Vocation.;,! and technical education institutions 
should eliminate the use of learning potential tests for any 
purpose other than as they may serve to guide students Into 
programs where they may experience the most success. Such 
tests are sometimes used as screening devices and tend to limit 
the availability of certain vocational education courses to 
disadvantaged students. 

There are other problems of equal Importance that should 
have the state’s attention. They have been pointed out in pre- 
ceding sections of this report. Unquestionably, more money Is 
needed for vocational and technical education institutions than 
for colleges and universities, and more money In daprassed areas 
(slum and rural) than In suburban schools. Right now the situa- 
tion is reversed. But money is not enough, the schools must be 
restructured in order to become more meaningful to disadvantaged 
students. 

The findings, conclusions, and recommendations in this 
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report are based on a comprehensive study of vocational and tech^ 
n I ca I education programs in Florida. The report includes research 
in fifteen school districts which embrace a population of 4,519,961 
resiL- nts-^the state’s total population is 6^789,443. (24) Nearly 

on© million students are served by the elementary and secondary 
schools in these districts. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In recent years shortages of trained manpower have 
raised questions about the necessity of re-examining certain 
phases of vocat i ona I -techn lea I education. The idea for an m- 
depth survey of vocat Iona I -techn i ca I education by Florida in- 
dustry emerged from meetings with specialists from the Division 
of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, State Department 
of Education, Tal lahassee, Florida. 

It was planned to collect data and information which 
would assist educators and administrators In Florida to answer 
such questions as: What 1s the employer's concept of vocational- 

technical education? And: Do public school programs respond to 

technological change? And: What kind of curriculum changes are 

appropriate? Answers to these and other questions undoubtedly 
will provide helpful clues in developing new strategies for 
vocat iona I -techn Ica i education planning. Thus, the underlying 
purpose of this survey was to stimulate improvement and expansion 
of education toward the world of work. 
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methodology and scope 



To obtain a valid and realistic assessment of public vo- 
cational and technical education In Florida, it is necessary to 
obtain the opinions of industry and business about the program 
and its graduates. In order to provide an unbiased procedure 
for gathering this data, a I I companies employing 100 or more 
people in Florida were selected for survey (see also Appendix A). 
This criterion furnishes an impartial cross-sect ion of various 
types of industry and business. The 1969 edition of the Florida 
Directory of Industries, published by the Florida Chamber of 
Commerce, was the source. Questionna i res were mailed to provide 
an opportunity for industry to evaluate the graduates and recom- 
mend improvements for the state-wide vocat 1 ona I -techn I ca i aduca= 
tion program. 

A. The Quest lonna i re Phase 

A total of 706 questionnaires (see Appendixes B and C) 
were mailed to Florida-based induslTies, businesses, and news- 
papers. Eighteen per cent of these companies responded (the 
Florida Department of Commerce receives approximately 10 per cent 
response to questionnaires mailed to industry). Those question- 
naires returned after the February 5, 1971 cut-off date were not 
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counted in the survey. The returns used represent coverage or 
76, 128 employees. 

B. T he Interview Phase (see Appendix D) 

To provide a better understanding of the employer's 
view, two researchers visited each of the five major urban cen- 
ters of the State: Mi ami -Ft. Lauderdale, Tampa-St. Petersburg, 

Jacksonville, Orlando, and Pensacola. Interviews were conducted 
with fifty-two representatives of Industry and commerce in thos r 
areas. An average of four interviews per day were arranged on 
each trip to the five major urban areas. The interviews lasted 
an average of one hour each plus local travel time allowed. The 
answers and the ensuing discussions were in great depth, with 
company representatives being very cordial and speaking freely 
about the Inquiries. The general trend of emphasis by employers 
was harmonious. 

Supportive information was obtained through coordination 
wi+h government agencies. Reference publications were obtained 
from the Florida Department of Commerce, the State Department of 
Education, and the Florida Flouse of Representatives. 

S umma ry 

The niain objective of the interviews was to examine spe- 
cific relationships between education and employnient. B&fors 
the samples were selected, the population was divided into seven 
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ypjups rs^presen 1 - 1 ng the seven major Industrial c i ass i f i cat I ons : 
(I) i rdpsportat i on and utilities, (2) construction, C3) manufac-- 
turing, (4) service, (5) wholesale and retail trade, C6) process 
inq, and (7) agriculture. 

Several considerations shaped the sample on which this 
report is based. One major consideration was to complete the 
field work by April, 1971, thus being able to process and analyze 
data and to write the report by June I, 1971, Another considera 
tion was to keep travel expenses low. In order to do so the 
terviewers shortened most interviews from the originally planned 
throe hours to one hour, thus enabling them to schedule four in= 
terviews per day. Adequate statistical control procedures wer^e 
set up to facilitate geographical, industrial, and occupational 
coverage . 

In the attitudinal analysis^ managerial attitudes to- 
ward vocational -technical education were studied. The responses 
were tabulated and frequently cross-tabu I a ted with variables 
such as size of the firm (annual sales), number of employees, 
organization of firm, distribution of plants by two--digit indus- 
trial code group, percentage of non-white empicyees, etc. 
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TABLE I 

QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS BY INDUSTRY GFdUPS 



Industry Group Nunnbsr Responding 



Transportation and Utilities 

Construction 

Manufactur i ng 

Servi ce 

Wholesa le & Ratal I 
Process i ng 
Agriculture 



Tota I s 



I 29 



Note: All replies were compiGted by a representative 

of either management or supervision. 



TABLE 2 

INTERVIEWS BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 

Number of Interviews 



Industry Group 



Interviewer A Interviewer B 



Transportation and Utilities 

Construction 

Manufacturi ng 

Service 

Wholesa le & Retai I 
Process I ng 
Agricu I ture 



3 2 

I 2 

8 9 

5 10 

I 0 

5 5 

0 I 



Tota I s 



23 29 
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Pt'PES OF INDUSTRY AND PERSONNEL INTERVIEWED 



Type of 1 ndustry 


Total Number 
of Fi rms 
Contacted 


Interviews with 
Management 

Upper- Mid- Lower^ 


Transportation and U 


ti 1 j 1 1 es 5 


X 


X X 


Construct i on 


3 


X 


X 


Man u fact ur i ng 


i 7 


X 


X 


Servi ce 


15 


X 


X 


Wholesale & Retai 1 


1 


X 


X 


Process 1 ng 


iO 


X 




Agr i cu 1 ture 


1 


X 


X 


Tota 1 s 


52 






^Includes supervisory personnel. 



TABLE 4 






PROFILE OF PERSONNEL 


INTERVI EWED 




Personne i 


pQ'^ cent 


of interviews 


Upper Management 




28 


Mi d-management 




50 


Lower Management 




15 


Superv i s Ion 




7 


Tota 1 s 




100 
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FINDINGS AND RECOMNENDAT I ONS 



The companies that participated in ttie survey repres- 
sented a total of 76,128 employees. All interviewees (N = 52) 
expressed an emphasis toward upgrading the image of vocational - 
technical education and the graduates. Another unified opinion 
was that vocational -technical education faculty qualifications 
should be shifted from state control to the control of institu- 
tional administrators as is done in colleges and universities. 

After the data were compiled, company Interviews com- 
pleted, and the Information analyzed, the following findings 
and recomiTiendations are presented with the view that true pro- 
gress cannot be realized without bold changes. 

Ansv^ers to questions One and Two of the questionnaire 
concern the company name, location, and product and/or service 
rendered. 

Answer Three states the present number of employees and 
the peak employment in 1968. These employment figures were com 
bined with those questionnaires returned (2%) by the L'.S. Post 
Office because the addressee had discontinued business. The 
majority of those no longer operating a business were aerospace 

^These survey findings are compatible with vhose of the 
Florida House of Representatives' report dated March 2, 1970, 
from the Special Vocational Education Subcommittee, Kenneth 
MacKay, Jr., Chairman. 
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and military-related industries. The comparison shows a net b.2 
per cent dec I ine of employrnent since 1968, 

The State unemployment figures can be compared unfavor- 
ably with the U.S. Department of Labor statistics which are 
based on a sample of 52,000 households throughout tiie country. 
Florida statistics do not appear realistic for unemployment with- 
in professional, semi-professional, and white collar technical 
ranks because these categories generally are not reflected in the.- 
Florida unemployment figures. Many of these technical ly-oriented 
people were laid off as the result of aerospace and military cut- 
backs, never applied for unemployment compensation, and therefore 
were not counted In the unemployment statistics. Many were semi- 
retired mi I i ta ry personnel who did not seek other employrrient but 
rather moved to full retirement. Some took temporary jobs in 
the expanding tourism and service industries. Many are tem- 
porarily off the techn ica I -Job m- jf until the economic situa- 
tion improves. The professionsl ^ semi — profsss1on&l > snd techni- 
cal job market will have keen competition in the near future. 

An attempt was made to estimate the number of working, 
retired-mil itary personnel in Florida; however, nothing concrete 
could be obtained. An unconfirmed figure of 30,000 retirees 
(many in the forty to fifty age group) using the Naval faciiities 
at Orlando alone was obtained and there are five other major In- 
stallations in the state. One state division director stated 
that he hires only retired officers for professional and semi- 
professional positions. Many retired officers receive $800 to 
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$1000 per month retirement pay plus as much again in salary. 

It is recommended that an in-depth study be made as to what in- 
fluence this has on vocational -technical positions in government 
and industry considering the number of unemployed persons of 
equal qualifications. 

In this connection It should be noted that the Department 
of Labor's 1970-71 edition of the Occupational Outlook Handbook 
predicts the fol lowing areas to be those of fastest growth 
nationally in the near futur'e: 

1. The fastest growing occupational area will be professional 
and related job fields. 

2. Close behind will be that of service workers. 

3 _ In all kinds cf occupational areas there will be a growing 
need for worker's in research and de\ dopment, education and 
health services, and the processing of paperwork. 

question Four of the questionnaire read: Do you recruit 

from Florida community colleges or vocational -technical schools? 
Of those responding, 45.5 per cent ^ recruit from community or 
junior coi ieges; 51.5 per cent ^ recruit from vocational- 
techn i ca I schoo I s. 

It is recommended that an updated Directory of Occupa- 
tional Curriculums be furnished to all industries listed in 
Florida. This would help make Industry aware of what vocational' 
technical education is doing and promote future support. These 
should be delivered on an annual basis by a vocat iona I -techn ica I 
education representative and discussed. It could be an 
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opportunity to match up graduates from occupat i ona 1 i y saturated 
areas witn employers from areas with a scarcity of skills. Ar- 
rangements could be made for employment interviews between pros- 
pective employers and graduating classes. 

Se\^<^ra\ employers praised the tabulated lists they re- 
waived from the iocal junior colieges indicating tne number of 
graduating students and their specialty. It is recommended that 
a central oft ice list these and send them to a I I Florida Indus- 
tries. 

Answer F ive(a) indicates how many companies employ 
vocational -technical education graduates. Of the •compan ies that 
responded, 55 per cent employ vocat iona I -techn i ca I education 
graduates. One company has membership on a vocat i ona ! -techn i ca I 
education advisory committee but does not employ vocat iona I - 
technical education graduates. Several firms stated "We prefer 
to employ those who have had one or two years employment 
Cexper i ence]] rather than those who come straight from school. 
Another said, "Four years are required." The implication is 
covered by the following company statement; "Increase industry 
and school cooperative plans." That same suggestions also was 
stressed by employers in the interviews. They favor a quarter 
in industry, with course credit, and a quarter in school on an 
alternating basis such as used by Georgia Institute of Technology. 
It is recommended that an alternating quarter/quarter cooperative 
program be expanded to make vocational -technical education grad- 
uates even more desirable to industry through articulation. 

O 

me 
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Answer Five(b) reveai to V'/hat extent industry is satis- 
fied with those vocational -technical education graduates which 
the company employs. Eight per cent found their potential 
greater than expected ; 76 per cent found their potential ai_ex- 
pec ted -, and 16 per cant found their potential less tnan_e>cgecte^. 

It comes as no surprise that many companies do not want 
to invest the extra time required to "break-in" an inexperienced 
worker, despite his potential. The data provided by the survey 
is supported by the Florida Department of Commerce observation 
that "many employers are reluctant to hire someone with only po- 
tential to offer rather than experience." One company stated: 
"Make employers more rece, 've to graduates.' This can be accom 
pushed through an expansion of the alternating quarter/quarter 
cooperative programs where the student would graouate with more 
than potential, i.e., with proven experience. 

Answer FiveCc) indicates whether vocational -technical ed- 
ucation produces enough technicians . skilled tradesmen, and 
clerical personnel. Of the companies that answered, 57 per ceni 
said vocational-tecnnical education doe^ produce enough white 
collar technicians; 70 per cent said vocat iona 1 -techn i ca I edu- 
cation does produce enough clerical personnel; 60 per cent said 
vocational -technical education does not produce enough blue col- 
lar technicians; 74 per cent said vocat i ona I -techn i ca I education 
does not produce enough skilled tradesmen; and 55 per cent said 
vocational -techn I cal education does not produce enough semi- 
Srcl I led tradesmen. 
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The Florida DeparTmenf of Commerce rsporTs ThaT ''There is 
a scarcity of openings in the profess iona I j technical, and mana- 
gerial occupations This is due to the ever-growing number of 
college graduates, technical school graduates, and semi -ret i rees 
(rnilitary) supplying an abundance of qualified people," In v1ew 
of the large availability of professional, semi-professional, and 
white collar technical skills, it is recommended that training in 
these general categories not be expanded for the next two years, 
until these unenployed skills are absorbed in an improved econo- 
mic situation. It is recommended further that inmediate emphasis 
be directed toward the expansion of programs to train blue-collar 
technicians, skilled, and semi-skilled tradesmen. 

Answer F1ve(d) tells whether the company was restricted 
from expansion because of skill shortages. Of those that replied 
80 per cent were not limited by skill shortages. 

Answer Five(e) denotes which Job skills need additional 
training emphasis. The following list specifically mentions the 
skills as well as the city where the shortage exists. It also 
confirms the shortage of blue-col la" tradesman. 



White Collar Technicians 



Area 



Manufacturing Technicians 
Draftsmen 

Mechanical Draftsmen 
Restaurant Managers 
Qua I i ty Control 
Account! ng 



La ke 1 a n d 
Ft. Lauderdale 
Jacksonv ilia 
Dan ia 

Pompano Beach 
Ft. Pierce 



^1969 Annual Nanpohrer Report, op, cit . 
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Blue Collar Technicians 

Tool and Die Makers 

Electronic Technicians 

Gauge Inspectors 
Photo Pri nters 
Cab I e Sp I icers 
Aerospace Technicians 
Production Control 
Grove Supervisors 

Ski I led Tradesmen 

Refrigeration Mechanics 

Pressmen 

Mach i n i sts 



Meehan ics 



E I ectri c ians 
Carpenters 

Sheet Mei'a I Mechanics 
Metal Fabrica'^ors 
Pi pef I tters 
We I ders 



Semi-Skilled Tradesmen 

Grove ECjUlpment Operators 

Pest Control 

Heavy Truck Drivers 

Precision Spray Painters 

Nurserymen 

Sewing Operators 

Sa !es 



Clerical Ski I Is 



Secretari es 



Stenographers 

Dictaphone 

Keypunch 



Area 



Daytona Beach, Madison, 

Ho I I ywood 

Orlando, Stuart, Miami, Ft. 

Laudarda I e 
Or I an do 

Kennedy Space Center 
Kennedy Space Center 
Cocoa Beach, Cap© Kennedy ^ 
Pompano Beach 
Ft, Pierce 



Frost Proof 

Ft. Meyers, Jacksonvl I le 
Hollywood, West Paim Beach, 
Melbourne, Daytona Beach, 
St, Petersburg, Lakeland, 
Perry, Or 1 ando 
Century, Tampa, Stuart^ 

Bartow, Pierce, Plymouth, 
Umati I la, Ft. Pi erce, 
Madison, Jacksonvl I le. 
Lake Wales 
Tampa 
Leesburg 

Lakeland, Mel bourn© 

Miami , Bradenton 
Panama City, Tampa 
Panama City 



Ft. Pierce 
Miami 

Jacksonv ill© 

Me 1 bourne 
Mont ice I lo 
West Palm Beach 
St. Petersburg 



Stuart, West Palm Beach, 
Green tove Springs 
Jacksonv i I 1 e 
Monttcel io 
Mont ice I I o 
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The results of the survey indicate that the greatest difficulty in 
fi I I ing vacancies occurs in the ski I led groups. Qua I ified candi- 
dates are no"^ read! ly avai lable. In these groups 90 per cent of 
tiie listings indicates that the occupations in 1970 were hard to 
fill. However, need and hard-to-fill should not be confused. 

The cause of certain occupations being listed as hard-to- 
fill could be due to the grouping of several specific occupations 
under one general heading. For instance, the • ntense shortage 
nf Licensed Practical Nurses has caused the entire Medical Ser- 
','ices miscellaneous group to be listed as hard~to-fill although 
other occupations in th i ^ group may not be in short supply. 

Openings in the unskilled occupational group were re- 
ported the easiest to fill. Only two industry groups indicated 
any difficulty in this category and just 10 per cent of these 
I Istings indi cated labor vacanci es herd to fill. 

In Chemical Products manufacturing. Electrical Equipment 
manufacturing, and Transportation Equipment manufacturing indus- 
tries, 10 per cent of the listings indicated difficulty in 
filling unskilled labor openings. Approximately 10 per cent of 
the listings in all other industry groups reported difficulty in 
filling these laborer vacancies. 

Answer Six reports to what extent on-the-job training pro- 
grams existed. Of the companies responding, 59 per cent did have 
some type of on-the-job training. Most companies have a short 
orientation training course for new employee'' , however, these are 
not counted. One employer stated that his company "conducts 
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apprentice programs — approved by the Florida Industrial Commis- 
sion and the Veterans Administration." A construction firm em- 
pioyer indicafes mat trade apprenticeships are in "union shops" 
only. However, it is believed that vocat iona I -techn i ca I educa- 
tion can help the non-union Industries through cooperalive pro- 
grams and without union prejudice. The recommendation is to ex- 
pand quarter/quarter cooperative programs, with course credit, 
between . industry and vocat 1 ona 1 -techn ica I education so that i he 
student will secure the specific experience necessary for his 
acceptance by industry. This type of program often could rep ace 
the traditional need for apprenticeships. Additionally, through 
articulation. It would make industry more aware of what 
vocat iona 1 -techn ica I education is doing. A list of company- 
trained skills show that the greatest need exists In the skilled 
and semi-skilled trade grouDS. They are as. follows: 

White collar technicians 

reporters, quality control technicians, time study tech- 
nicians, managers, accouniants, drafiSmcr. 

Blue collar technicians 

instrument repair +echnicians, gauge inspectors, elec- 
tronic technicians, tool and die makers 

Ski i led' tradesmen 

pressmen, printers, typographers, mechanics, electri- 
cians, machinists, sheet metal mechanics, industrial 
electricians, a i rcraft mechanics, carpenters, welders, 
fuel cell repairmen, pipefitters, air conditioning 
mechanics, millwrights, refrigeration mechanics 

Semi-skilled tradesmen 

solderers, dispatchmen, electronic assemblers, sewing 
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operators, fabric cutters, production assemblers, bakers, 
nurserymen, cooks, equipment operators, precision spray 
painters, sales 

Clerical skills 

general, keypunch, dictaphone 

Answer Seven ascertains whether or not the company ac- 
tively supports local vocational -technical education through ad- 
visory committee membership, furnishing qualified instructors, 
or other supportive activities. Of the companies that answered, 
56 per cent did not provide any form of active support for local 
vocat I ona I -techn I ca I education. If all of the previous recommen- 
dations were fulfilled, industrial interest in vocational- 
technical educailon would be aroused. 

Responses to question Ei ght , which concerned the respon- 
sibility for instructor qualifications, were among the most con- 
sistent. Of those who repl ied, 75 per cent agreed that the 
vocbt iona I -techn ica I educaflon community college faculty qualifi- 
cation requirement shou I d not be determined by the State Dfspart- 
ment of Education. 

Post-secondary schools and coi leges are divided into two 
categories: (I) those required to have state-certified faculty, 

and (2) those not so obligated. It has been traditional that 
Florida college and university faculties do not need certifica- 
tion and the system maintains a high caliber of instruction with- 
out cei — hi fi cat ion requirements. There are cases both in 
vocat i ona I -techn I ca I education and the community col leges where 
qualified faculty were lost to the profession because of 
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certification requirements. One employer stated that he spent 
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eight years on the county school board and that many highly qual- 
ified men were barred from entering the teaching profession be- 
cause they would not, or could not, meet the certification 
requirements. ^ There are cases of col lege and university level 
faculty being i ne I iglble for ful I certification to teach 
equivalent courses in the community col lege. It must be noted, 
however, that almost anyone can obtain temporary certification 
unti i the ful I requirements are met. 

One technically qualified company representative de- 
clined consideration to teach in a community college because 
of the requirements imposed by the State Department of Education. 
He is now an advisory committeeman for the local community col- 
lege, Another faculty member, denied full technical certifica- 
tion, moved to another state to assume duties of department head 
of technology on the strength of his degree and fifteen years’ 
exper i ence . 

Florida community col leges have matured with the support 
of business and industry. It is strongly recommsndfid that a major 
priority be established to follow the pattern of other states 
and eliminate community college certification. It is further 
recommended that it be the full obligation of the local school 
administration to assure quality instructional personnel accord- 
ing to local industrial requirements and/or college standards, 

. . certification reguireimnts generally eliminate 
most teachers acquainted with the world of work." VTB Subcom- 
mittee Report dated March 2, 1970. 
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This should be part of the administrator's professional ability 
and tra i n i ng , 

In the company interviews, one very widespread opinion 
was that the State Department of Education should have confidence 
in me school administrator's ability to select qualified faculty 
as is done in colleges and universities. The quality of faculty 
at each institution can be reviewed periodically to assure that 
standards are upheld. Accreditation agencies such as the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools can accomplish this. It would 
be a tax-money saving decision to delete the certification func- 
tion from the Divisions of Community Colleges and Vocational, 

Technical and Adult Education. 

In the Florida Requirements for Teacher Certification it 
is stated; "Teacher certification is the means by which the 
State undertakes to make sure that each child's education is di- 
rected by professionally prepared and capable teachers." In the 
case of community colleges the students are not children. They 
are young adults of voting age and ready to be given some respon- 
sibility for upgrading the image of the institutions. The effec- 
tiveness of instruction can be best appraised by the students, 
for they are In a position to recognize true Inadequacies In the 
classroom. Therefore, it Is recommended that student appraisals 
of faculty be a basis for upgrading instructional personnel. 

This also should be a method for merit promotions and awarding 
tenure. That would be a bold and progressive development for 
improving the quality of faculty and the public and industry would 
benefit through better-prepared graduates. 

ERIC 
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Question Nine was a request for unrestricted suggestions 
on how to improve vocational -technical education in Florida. The 
following is a list of suggestions mentioned repeatedly by Indus- 
try: 

. Closer 1 i a 1 son between industry and vocat iona I -techn ica I 
schoo I 5. 

, . , Continued surveys of Industry. 

. . . Use of more technically qualified instructors and fewer 

academicians. 

, . . Improved recruitment of students for vocational trades, 

, . . Improve facilities where needed. 

Answer Ten^ indicated whether the company would grant an 
interview with a Florida State University researcher to discuss 
in greater detail the questions asked on the questionnaires. 

One of the most emphasized opinions acquired from these inter- 
views was the need to improve the stature of vocational -technical 
education and overcome the stigma attached. Frequently it was 
stated: "they need to raise the image of this type education 

Qvocat iona I -techn i ca G to attraci' more people and to make em- 
ployers more receptive to graduates." To accomplish this objec— 
t i ve it Is necessa ry to estab lish a defined I eve I of vocat i ona I — 
technical education so Industry knows the value of the diploma/ 
certificate and associate In applied science degree. 

The vocationa I “techn ica I education programs vary widely 
in s I gn i f I ca nee . In some count I es vocat i ona I —tech n I ca 1 ed uca t i on 

is in the high school Csome feel this encourages students to 
terminate th • education upon completion of high schooll; in 
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other counties high school students attend an area center along with 
post-secondary students Cthe high school students get a diploma 
while the post-secondary studer.ts get a certificate for identi- 
cal work]; still other counties have vocat I ona I -techn i ca 1 educa- 
tion as part of the community col lege. This confusing situation 
tends to lessen the appreciative value of vocational -technical 
education to industv'y. The VTE SuLcommittee reported on March 2, 
1970, "Vocational education in Florida has been characterized by 
a comp I ex organ i zat iona I structure and blurred lines of authority." 

To build dignity, it is highly recommended that the term 
"diploma" be reserved for the high school level and that the word 
"certificate" be used at the post-secondary level. To provide 
a systematic value for achievement It is further recommended that 
all certificate programs be of one-year duration and fully trans- 
ferrable toward the two-year associate degree programs. The as- 
sociate degree should be fully f ransferrab 1 e to a technical 
college or university. Such a technical college, with practical 
standards, should be prepared to accept these graduates. 

Once a student graduates from high school, he should 
have a clear channel to any level of education within reason. 

Normal this should be accomplished without loss of credit at 
any level. It should be recognized that practical skills are a 
solid foundation for building a more complete techrical educa- 




tion, provided there Is a reasonable sequence. One company 
stated that their best engineers are those or i g I na I I y empl oyed 
as machinists who later finished engineering school. This would 
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seem to open the door to those who need time to experiment, ad- 
just, and learn their potential. 

There should be an open door, with freedom for students 
to decide later whether to extend their education without loss 
of credit. These technically trained graduates would close the 
gap bewteen practical and theoretical education. The ratio 
should be 80 per cen ; practical graduates and 20 per cent theo- 
retical graduates, according to a study conducted by the 
American Society of Engineering Education and confirmed by our 
on-site interviews. The student will benefit from the opportun- 
ity to progress as far as he aspires and when he chooses. It 
wil I develop pride in education and satisfaction in his work. 

Another very important comnent made by industry referred 
to shortage of minority groups in all technical, trade, and 
clerical skills. several companies stated that vocational- 
technical education should '^assist industry in meeting Equal Op- 
portunity Occupational Commission requ i rements , " It is 
recommended that minority recruitment be expedited to meet indus- 
try's needs. It is pointed out that many women are unable to 
apply for jobs where they are needed because of the lack of day- 
care attendants and facMIties.' It is further recommended 
that vocational -technical education institutions or community col 
leges train enough day-care attendants to relieve the above 
shortage. With more attendants and facilities, more opportunity 

^1969 Annual Manpower Report, op. ait . 
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for women to seek training and employment in clerical occupations 
would be provided. 

Occupational guidance was cited by many interviewees 
(N ^ 52) as requiring ’’drastic improvement*’^ Almost ai! offi- 
cials expressed their views about this area in some detail, and 
many other comments implied criticlsnn of vocational guidance 
practice ^ 

A complete vocational guidance program, as outlined by 
twenty interviewees, would include: (I) testing, C2) comp I ete 

job information, and C3) complete orientation on the economic 
value of various educational achievements and degrees* 

An adult guidance counselor expressed his views as fol- 

2 

lows: 

Currently the only local Information regarding the labor 
market supply and demand comes from the Florida State Employ^ 
ment Service and the Bureau of Employment Service (Florida 
Department of Commerce)* The Florida State information Is 
based on ^employment service records and only represents oc- 
cupations of most interest to applicants and employer s using 
the F*S.E.S, Only about 25 par cent of the emp ioyers 
use the service* Therefore, this information can not be 
generalized to the entire population because of the sampling 
bias Involved* 

The Bureau of Employment Service, a Division of the 
Florida Department of Commerce, prints a chart indicating 
the estimated need for workers for a six month period for 
twenty cities in Florida* This information comes from the 
employment service and is inaccurate due to the sampling 
bias described above. 



^CQmpmre with reaomnendations in the report ” Continued 
Evaluation of Florida -s Management Information System (MIS) 

^Interview with J. BxmkmM Adult Guidanam Counselor, 
Lindsey Hopkins Eduaetion Center, Miami, Florida at Miami, 
Florida, March, 1971^ 
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Mors accurats informstion can bs ob+ainsd from nswspapsr 
advsrt I semsn ts for employees. The Adult Placement Department 
has periodical ly done surveys of newspaper job advertisements. 
It is suggested that this kind of survey be done on the state 
level in place of the chart printed by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Services. This can b© done by obtaining the newspapers 
with the largest daily circulation from each of the twenty 
c i t i es or geogra ph 1 ca I a rea s , random I y choos 1 ng samp ling 
days or surveying a I I the papers for the same day, and print- 
ing the results in terms of number of Jobs for an occupation 
Over the number of people in the labor force in that city or 
area. This sampling could be done once a week for each city 
or area a the totals printed monthly. 

This survey, as described above, would only require the 
30 PYices of one oi' two clerks. it wo u I d co ntain accu ra te i n — 
format ion which co uid be used over a period of ti me to help 
establish trends. _ _ 

It is also reconmended that firms which are the biggest 
employers in an area be requested to send information regard- 
ing job opportunities not advertised in the paper to this 
central labor information office and that this information 
be included in the survey. 

In order to make some assessment of the past public school 
curriculum and/or programs for preparing candidates for employ- 
ment the following question was asked and answers noted: 

"What is your assessment of the general educational 
caliber of your employees during the past five years? 
Improved, about the same, or not as well prepared? 

To this question, 75 per cent of personnel managers in- 
terviewed answered that the cal Iber had improved; 15 per cent 
felt that the caliber had remained about the same, and 10 per 
cent felt the caliber had deteriorated. 

Whereas this information merely gives us evidence that 
employers are not completely happy with the product of our 
schools — which should not be surprising — there appears to be 
an underlying current of distaste for the attitude of students 
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about work and the emphasis by the. schools on college preparatory 
curriculum. One personnel manager from a larger company said, 
"The students are not at all ready for industry; at best they 
have only been exposed, not trained." Another, who felt the cal- 
iber of recent employees had Improved, said, ihe student Of 
today is more intelligent but has a negative attitude towards 
work that seems to be accentuated in the schools." Others agreed 
saying, "The present employees have greater overall knowledge, 
but have a very poor attitude about work and their obi igations 
to the company." 

There is the very real possibility that the cause for 
such an attitude might be as much societal as ,n what the 
schools are or are not doing. In trying to find Information 
that factually would either credit or discredit management’s 
view of curriculum the following was revealed: 

1. A definite negative social stigma about vocational training 
is held by our society; it would seem as though training for 
a craft skill is somewhat like training- for second class 
citizenship. The social pressures to go to college and suc- 
ceed are enormous from outside the high school as wel I as 
from within. The schools find themselves mirroring a pre- 
occupation of our affluent society; the lack of vocational 
training as a priority is the outcome. 

2. A real alternative to col lege that offers either the amount 
or comprehensiveness along with the social prestige of the 
college preparatory curriculum does not exist. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

It is recommended that training programs for blue-collar techni' 
clans, skilled and semi-skilled trades be expanded; that semi- 
professional, white-collar technicians and clerical training be 
continued at the present level unt i ! the economic situation im- 
provBS . 



It is recommended that a greater number of minority groups be 
recruited in clerical, ski I led and semi-skilled trade programs 
to aid industry to meet the Equal Opportunity Occupational Com- 
mission requirements* 



It is recommended that an updated Directory of Occ-pat 3na I Curri 
culums be furnished to a I I industries listed in Florida Direc- 
tories of Industries. 



It is recommended that a continuing assessment be made of the ex- 
tent and efficiency of pertinent commun Icat ions among the three 
principal components of the education-labor network, I.e., indus- 
try, the employment service, and the various education units. 

It is recommended that a longitudinal study be conducted in order 
to assess, through the application of systems analysis techniques. 
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the extent to which Florida's vocat iona I -techn i ca I schools are 
■fulf i I I ing their obi igations in meeting both local and state 
requ i remonl's for trained manpowBr. 

It is recommended that alternative quarter/quarter cooperative 
programs be expanded to make vocatlona I -techn ica I education 
graduates even more desirable to industry; that liaison be im- 
proved between industry and vocationa 1 -techn sea 1 programs. 

It is recommended that an In-depth study be made as to what i rr 
fluence the hiring of semi-retired military personnel has on 
vocationa I -technical positions in government and industry, con 
sidering the number of unemployed persons of equal qualifica- 
t ions. 

It is recommended that the term "diploma" be reserved for the 
high school level and the word "certificate" be used at the 
post-secondary level. It Is further recommended that all cer- 
tificate programs be fully transferrab I e toward the two-year 
associate degree program^ 
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definitions basic to this study 



Entry Le ya I App I i cants . — Job candidates who have com- 
pleted academic and/or vocational training requirements for a 
position but who have no work experience in the specific job 
app I i ed for. 

Frequency Pi str i but ion . — The number of times an event or 
statistic falls between set limits (e.g., the number of employees 
working a 40-44 hour week, the number working a 44-48 hour week, 
etc. ) . 

Hard to Fill. — Occupations for which empioyers had diffl^ 
culty finding qualified personnel. 

Industry Cl ass i f icat i ons . --The Identifying group into 
which employers are categorized according to their major econo- 
mic activity. 

Need or Manpower Need. The employer s estimate of the 
number of workers to be hired in a specific occupation during a 
two to five year period. 

Occupational Group .— A collection of occupational classi- 
fications grouped because they are similar or closely related in 

the nature of duties performed. 

Skill Group. — A grouping of occupational groups s I ml I ar 

or closely related In function, 

j ■ f :> \'-' 
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APPENDI XES 



A. LETTER ACCOMPANYING QUEST lONNAl RE ....... 

ES. QUESTIONNAIRE 

C. INDUSTRIAL DEPTH SURVEY INTERVIEW SCHEDULE, 1971 







THE FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 

TALLAHASSEE 32306 
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DEFAHTMaNT ©P EDUGATIONAL 
ADMINlSTRATiON 



CQI^UEQE QF EBUCATIQN 



Dear Sir: 

Enclosed you will find a ques tionaire . Its purpose is to 
provide a valid appraisal of vocational/technical education in 
the state of Florida. The findings will be analyzed and 
reported to the Florida Departnient of Education. 

We ask that you please devote a few minutes of your busy day to 
answer the questions. Kindly mail it to us in the self-addressed 
envelope . 



Your cooperation would be greatly appreciated. In return we will 
strive to improve vocational/technical education to meet industry’s 
needs . 




I 
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THE FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 

STUDY OROUP FOR FLORIDA STATE-WIDl EVALUATION 
OF VOCATION AL.TEGHNICAL EDUCATION 

TALLAHASSEE: 32306 



Thi* is a confidential qiiestionmiire that is to be used only by Florida State University 
Department of Education. 



research rs in a report to the Florida State 



1. Name of Company 

2. Type ofi Industry 



Ci 



Service 



Employment at present 


b. 






X rUlcaSlUllud — 




d. 


Odl lA UX l/A ^ 

^ l“rt Ft 11 I 




p- 


Othpf 





Employment at peak of 
Approx Total 



1U68 



4. Do you recruit from Floridn: 



5 . 



a. 

b. 



Do you presently employ graduates of Floridii voc/tech education 
Has thalr potential been: 



Does Florida voc/tech education produce enough of the following: 
Technicians Labor 





Yes 


No 


A) commiinity or junior colleges 


□ 


□ 


B) vocationul-lcohnical schools 


□ 


□ 


C) other — 


n 


□ 


ation: 




Yes 


No 




□ 


□ 


greater than expected 


□ 


□ 


as expected 


□ 


□ 


less than expected 


□ 


□ 


iiniatisfactory 


□ 


□ 



white collar 


Yes 

□ 


No 

□ 


skilled 


Yes 

□ 


No 

□ 


blue collar 


□ 


□ 


semi=skiUed 


□ 


□ 



clerical 



Yes 

□ 



No 

□ 



d. Has any skill shortagei restricted your freedom to e^qpandP 
what jobs need additional emphasis; 



Does your Company have on-the-job training programs for the above? 
If so^ what |ol s? 



7. Does your Company actively support lo^l voe/tech educatinn by; 



Advisory committee membership 
Furnish qualified instnietOK 
Other 



9. 



Should voe/tech instmetor qiialifieations be determined byi 
g. The local school according to local industrial requirements 
b. The State Department of Education certification in Tallahassee 
What can be done to improve voc/teeh education in the Florida schools: 



□ 



□ 



□ 



Yes 


No 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



10. Would your Company enmt nn interview, to o Florida Stite University rc prMentntive, to expand the above questions to obtain 
more detail? □ □ 

If so, who should be contacted? Name; _____ AQQ ‘ 

r ^ ' We sincerely dianh you 

19T0 
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APPEND! X C 

■ STUDY GROUP FOR 

FLORIDA STATE-WIDE EVALUATION OF 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL FnuCATION 

in cooperation with the Division of 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 

Industrial Depth Survey Interview Schedule, 1971 

I. Identification of subject 

l-l. Name of company 

1-2. Address of Plant 



1-3. Name and title of i ntervi eweeCs) 



1- 4. Type of industry 

Manufacturing Services Wholesale & 

Retai I Trades 

Construction Transportation, 

Utl I i ties 

2. Technicians 

2- 1. Principal technical jobs in plant (excluding officers, 

scientists, & engineers - what are the key jobs in 
your plant?) 

Knowledge Required 

Classification College JC Tech. Ed. HS 0 



Total No. Employed Research, Production, Maintenance Hourly Rate 
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2-2. Are any of these technicians female? 

yes no if yes, how many 



list the jobs 



2-3. Sources from which technicians obtained their job qualifi- 
cations? 

College JC ^Technical Education 

HS Voc. Trng. Armed Forces Schooling OJT 

■ " " (On Job Trng.) 



2 - 4 . 



2-4- i 



Wh I ch of the above sources has prov i d©d the greatest 
number of new hlrees in the past year? 

College JC Technical Education 

HS Voc. Trng. A rmed Forces Schooling O JT 

From which of the above courses would you prefer to hire 
new techn ic ians? 



Col lege JC Technical Education 

HS Voc. Trng, Armed Forces School ing _0 

3. Skilled Workers (Those workers whose skills are certified by 
unions and/or licensed by state or municipal agencies) 

3-1. Skilled manual worker jobs in plant 

Classification Total No. R. P. M. Wage Rate 



3-2. How many ski I led workers have completed formal apprentice- 
ships? 

How many skilled workers have not completed formal appren- 
ticeships? 

3-2-1 Did the "have nots" qua I i fy for the ! r ski I I ed Jobs by? 

a. OJT informal training program 

c. formal schooling ^d. Other (please describe) 
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4. Semi-3killed and unskilled workers 

4--!, Total number employed: ma I e fema I e 

4-2. Average hourly rate: range ______ high 

Semi-skilled workers and un-ski I led; 

on the job training 

4—3. May we have copies of appl ication forms, record forms, 
and any test used in personnel work here? 



5 . Training 

5 — I . Is encou ra gemen t g i ve n to workers to pursue their e d uca — 

tion or training outside the plant? ^Yes hJo. 

5-1-1 What restrictions do you place on financing such study? 



Course must relate directly to their work 
^Course must be part of a sequence leading to a degree 
' C ourse wii I ultimately lead to the upgrading of the 
emp I oyes 

Company will pay 50 % of the cost of the course if 
employee received ”C" or better 

Company wl I I pay 100? of the cost of the course if 
employee receives "C" or better 

No company policy on what courses will be paid for 
‘Other (specify) . 

5_2 . What other special inceritives do you offer to indi- 
viduals for development of ski I Is? 



Recognition in the company paper or newsletter 
“ Letter from company president (chief officer) of 
I oca I plant 

Time off to registar and/or attend special class 
' or workshop 

Gifts of merchandise 

Assignment to workshift that does not interfere with 
’ ^schoo I 
^ bneta r^ 

' Other (specify) 

5-3, Do you have an apprenticeship and/or formal training 
program? 



5-31 



Are there any performance criteria skills and/or tests in 
these programs that will el iminate the employee? 



No If yes, please specify 
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Yes 
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How serious is the rate of loss to other establishments 
of technicians and skilled workers trained by you? 



5-4. 



Very serious 
Serious 
"Not serious 
No appreciable loss 



5 - 5 . 



From what training programs conducted in 
firms, if any, does your plant receive su 
benefits by way of transfers? 

a. Technicians b. 

1. Electronic 

2 . Chem i ca ! 

^3. Other 



other p I ants or 
bstant i a 1 



Ski 1 led workers 
Mach i n i sts 
Tool & die 
Workers 
Other 



5- 6. Formal or informal arrangements your plant has with the 
I oca , school system. 

School officials will set up special classes if 
you request them. 

Special classes are taught in your plant by local 
schoo I teachers 

Students work half-day at your plant and go to 
schoo I ha I f ^day 
Co-op programs 
Others 

6. Views on role of public education in ski M development 

6- 1. Describe the attention you give to the educational records 

of candidates for employment 

Great importance Is attached to grades 
Sonr^e importance is attached to grades 
Just interested In knowing if h© graduates 

Great Importance is attached to specific course of study 
^Some importance is attached to specific course of study 
^Little Importance is attached to specific course of study 

Great importance is attached to attendance record 
Some importance Is attached to attendance record 
Little importance Is attached to attendance record 

6-2 Do you prefer graduates of certain high schools or secondary 
schools in your area to those of others? If so, why? 
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6-3. Do you prefer graduates of one of the foilowing high 
schoo i curr I cu I urns? 

Vocat iona 1 “Techn i ca 1 . Secretarial Cbusinesb) 



6-3-1 



c. General 



General shop 
Vo-Ag 

Automot i ve 
£ lectron i cs 



Commen t : 



Office mach i nes 
Account I ng 



If you prefer graduates of one of I'he above curr icu I urns 
is it because: 



a. They are immediately productive 
. They bring basic abilities to your fi rm and thus 
shorten their training period 
c. Other 

Comment: = — 



5^4 Are there particular courses which a young person can 

study in high school' which provide background especially 

useful in your industry? ^ ^ _ 

Please specify by occupation or job c I ass i float i on . 



6-5. Can you suggest topics which might be added to the high 
school curriculums as useful background for particular 
1"echn ? ca I or skill ed occupat ions? 

6-6. Do you prefer graduates who have received: 

vocational training 
“academ I c preparat ion 
combination of vocational and 
academi c preparation 
armed forces training 

6-7. Compare the relative importance of educat iona I and per- 
sonality (adaptability, loyalty, etc) factors in your 
selection, placement, and promotion policies. 
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CONTINUED EVALUATION IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEM CMIS) 

PART I 

I 

DATA NEEDS FOR MANPOWER PLANNING 
by 

Richard H. P. Kraft 



^Several sections of this report have been adapted from 
"PQcisionSf Data Needs and Manpowez' Planning Operations ^ by 
Richard H. P. Kraft and Susan Padro, Educational Technology , XI , 
No. 3 (March, 1971 ) . 
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DATA NEEDS FOR MANPOWER PLANNING 

From the time of the establishment of the first formal 
education program, employers and educators have likely been pos- 
ing the now universal and apparently perpetual question, "Why 
cannot the schools supply more completely and readily usable 
products?" The question is also Interpreted to mean literally, 
"Why are the schools not producing persons of the quality and In 
the quantities required by the labor market?" 

There are myriad explanations for the chasm that surely 
exists between the needs and expectations of the consumer of the 
educational product (the employer and/or the student himself) 
and the capabi I i ties or actual value of the product which the 
supplier is offering to the market. 

On the quantity issue, one immediately thinks of such 
matters as the "skills gap." Today neither the government nor 
an industrial user expects to find the desirable distribution 
(on a percentage basis or in absolute terms) of new additions 
to the labor force among those intending to place themselves on 
the market upon exit from the secondary school. 

The stock explanations for this failure to provide 
quantitatively is found in the enslavement of many school systems 
to traditional curricula, the scarcity of instructional staff 
for the newer technical programs (electronics, data processing. 
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etc.), a dearth of realistic vocationa I -techn ica I counseling, 
inadequate financing, inflated parental expectations and ambi- 
tions and a near absence of scientific educational planning and 
attention to practical human resource development. 

Each of the preceding is a definite impediment to the 
desired "toaetherness" of the supply and demand curves for con- 
temporary manpower analyses. 

One way to narrow the gap between points located on the 
supply and demand schedules is to develop a computerized infor- 
mation system which wi I I link the manpower needs of a community, 
region, or state with the output of educational Institutions. 

This would allow a matching of Jobs to the qualifications of 
employable graduates. Such a system undoubtedly can also serve 
as an impetus to adapt the school curricula to the long-range 
manpower needs of large areas (see Figure I). 

Computers 

At present, there are three areas of education where com' 
puters are becoming not only mors and more useful, but also more 
and more necessary. 

First, in the area of routine clerical and management 
operations, data processing has become vital not. only due to the 
increase in the number of students, but also due to the amount 
of information now required per student. 

Second, we see the computer as a tool for hand I Ing mass 




data . 
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Figure I .—Data banks as "Heart" of Vocat iona I -Techn ica I Education Information 

System. 
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There have been many applications of data processing tech“ 
niques in the field of educational admi n I strat 1 on. nark roportlng 
and its by=*prod ucts^ test scoring and reporting at the school and 
district levels, and attendance accounting can he shown to be 
g reat I y si mp I i f i ed by the use of elect ron I c data p roces s i n g eg u i p - 
ment. Most producers of data processing equipment also have 
"packaged" programs to carry out many of these functions for ed- 
ucational systems. Various service agencies can be found which 
also perform si mi k; jobs for school systems. 

Aside from such individual, isolated activities, various 
projects have emerged which attempt to provide total data process-^ 
ing services for school districts. The New England Educational 
Data Systems (NEEDS) is one such project; it offers services such 
as scheduling, preparation of report cards and attendance records, 
and test scoring. Another such program is the Iowa Educational 
Information Center, with such services as class reg i sti"at ion, 
class scheduling, automated class loading, locker assignmeni^, 
auditorium seat assignments, grade cards, attendance reports, 
honor and eligibility lists, pupil progrsss reports, guidance re- 
ports, staff certification, teacher assignment, activity fund 
records, and inventory control of textbooks, library material and 
audio-visual aids, among others. 

Directly related to a I I these services are projects which 
attempt to produce "data banks" of information on students, 
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Imp I icat ions 

How can the vocat i ona I -techn i ca I educational system bene- 
fit from manpower projections and computerized data banks? How 
can the educational system best serve its students in terms of 
preparing them for future useful economic roles? 

The DaTa Bank Model 

At this point, let us formulate a model of a computerized 
information system linking the manpower needs of a state with the 
output of the educational institutions, in order to match job- 
open i ngs with qua I i f I cat ions of those leaving schoo I . 

Figure 2 represents the model. National manpower long- 
range projections as well as short-range and present state needs 
in terms of specific employer needs are fed into a central 
state data bank. The data bank then produces state manpower 
projections which, in turn, are communicated to the local school 
districts within a state. This information is then relayed to 
the individual schools in the system, where curriculum decisions 
and guidance counseling "policies" are formulated, being modi- 
fied according to manpower needs. In this way, a rational at- 
tempt can be made to fulfill current and projected state needs 
by output from the system. Students graduating from or leaving 
school can then feed their skills and educational qualifica- 
tions into the state data bcjnk throu^ i the state employment ser- 
vice (this may be done several months prior to leaving school. 
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directly through the school, and not simply on an Individual 
basis). This file on student data leaving the school plus the 
file for unemployed persons are fed into the data bank, to pro- 
duce a matching of prospective employers and employees. In 
this way, optimal employment may be achieved within the state, 
and the need for if.dustry to Import personnel from other states 
becomes minimized. 

As can be seen from Figure 3, the heart of the pro- 
posed system is a computer controlled central pro "ssing unit. 

In addition to educational data of the graduates, th.Is data base 
will contain applications, job orders, tax data and other em= 
ployer information, transaction data posted to individual appli- 
cant records and employers’ files, and a variety of management 
infcrmation all readily available to school adm i n I strators and 
emp 1 oyers. 

The major advantages of the system are: 

(a) Improved labor market information resul I irig from ready access 
to supply and demand data from employers; 

Cb) improved management information by making performance data 
available on a non-aggregated case history basis to be used 
for manpower planning; 

Cc) computer control over fol low=up procedures (referrals. Job 

■ % 

development, etc.); 

(d) Increased exposure of graduates (applicants) to Job orders. 

It is important to Indicate that this conceptual rrpdel is not a 
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system design. it represents basically a statement of subsystem 
objectives and a concept of operations. 

Meeting the long-range system requ i rements is technolog- 
ically feasible. Systems of similar magnitude and even greater 
complexity already have been implemented in ndustry and within 
the military. This does not mean to imply, however, that there 
is no risk of failure. The successful implementation will depend 
upon many factors, including the active participation of informed 
employers, the active participation of school officials, and the 
effect've assignment of project responsibilities for system im- 
p I ementat I on . 

The model can be expressed also in terms of functional 
systems requirements v/ithin each mod© I program area. At the 
heart of the conceptual model (Figure 4) we see thus a common 
data base which brings together a I I the basic data needs for 
operations, management, research, labor market Information, and 
educational Information purposes. Data are shared from function 
to function as are the general data base services of file main-^ 
tenance, data retrieval, data definition, and report generation. 
Basical ly, the requirements interface, overlap and modify each 
other, as indicated in Figure 4, and should be evaluated as a 
whole, 

F i g ure 5 1 s a si mp 1 i f I ed overv 1 ew of the data bank func- 
tion* It shows the conversion of external data to the common 




data base through the data collection and conversion jobs and the 
development of the Job library through the program entry and Job 






Employer 
Information 
Func tion 



Vocational^ 

Technical 

Education 

Function 



Curriculum 

Revision 

Function 



Labor Market 

Information 

Function 



Educational 
System 
Func ti on 



V o ca tiona 



Technical 

Education 

Function 




Educational 

System 

Function 



Employment 

Function 



Figure 4. --Funct iona I requirements integrated Into a conceptual model. 
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description positions. With these data and program resources 
available, the users — school officials and prospective employers-- 
may request that a program from the library be applied to a set 
of data selected from the data base. The system supervisor re- 
sponds to the users' request and sets sv te.ii parameters to guide 
the selection of data and to oversee the execution of the sequence 
of tasks requested by the users. The tasks store and retrieve 
data by calls on system service routines which interpret the re- 
quests with guidance from the system directories. The resu I fs of 
the operation are presented to the users by the system output 



Jobs. 

It should be kept in mind that such data bank requ ce- 
ments do not apply equally to every situation or to every school 
system. The requirements describe what is expected of the system 
in its normal operating mode. There Is a statistical probability 
that in a certain number of operational situations the require- 
ments will not be met- after all, fiscal prudence oftentimes 
dictates against providing for every conceivable possibility. 

This network also permits the development of comprehen- 
sive information on changing occupational employment patterns in 
individual industries. Continued sampling of jobs and tasks se- 
lected on the basis of an automation taxonomy and subjected to 
study will permit the identification of changes In skill patterns 
within occupations. 

More important, however. Is the fact that the conceptual 
model described will give school officials and large firms fhe 
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Figure 5. — Data Bank fenagement. 
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capability for s i gn ] f 1 ca ni’ * v i mp rovad adm i n i st ra 1' I on by sstab I i sh 
ing a common data base. 

S ummary 

The rationale for such m information system as proposed 
he re is to e I i m i nate much of the '’skills gap” which has been to 
a large extent perpetuated by the practice of Industries import- 
ing ski I led labor from other states^ as the need dic'tated. By 
providing the necessary manpower ”from within>” the demands of 
the business community can be satisfied, while at the same time 
the maximum employment possibi I ities for graduates of the educa" 
tional institutions within a region or state can be assured 
(as well as for school drop-outs) — due to direct training for 
fields with high manpower demands, as we I I as rapid matching of 
qualifications for specific jobs available. 

After al I: only 20 per cent of Florida’s manufactur i ng 
firms advertise in local newspapers to make adjustments to the 
shortage of qualified personnel. And: only 17 per cent con- 

tact the local school system and ask school officials to estab=- 
I ish specific training programs. 

Thus, we recommend that a continuing assessment be made 
of the extent and efficiency of pertinent communications among 
the three princi pal components of the education-labor network, 
i.e., industry, the employment service, and the various educa- 
tion units. 




CONTINUED EVALUATION IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
MANAC5EMENT INFORMATION SYSTEM (Ml SI 

PART I I 

A MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEM (MIS) FOR 
VOCATIONAL, TECHNICAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 

by 

Richard D. Pate 
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WHY IS A MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEM FOR VOCATIONAL, 
TECHNICAL AND ADULT EDUCATION NEEDED? 



This portion of the Statewide Evaluation of Vocational 
Technical Education in Florida, 1971, is devoted to looking at 
the development of the Management Information System for 
vocationa.l -technical education. The Adv i sory Counc i I recommended 



last year that: 

1. A Management Information System be developed and implemented 
with the highest priority. 

2. In order to accomplish this recommendation, additional fund- 



ing be provided. 

This year's recommendations are that: 

1. The Management Information System for Vocational, Technical 
and Adult Education again be given top priority. 

2. A complete systems analysis study be undertaken immediately. 

3. The Guidance Sub-System be added to the MIS. 

4. A report of what disposition the State Department will make 
of the Advisory Council’s recommendations be reouested. 

The following Is a review of the need of such a system 
and an overview of the program to date. 



For too long, educators have looked at our 
system as a self-sufficient total system, quite 
and independent of other important and related^ 
a result, education has not anticipated the sc i 
nomic, or social needs of the society in which 



educat iona I 
autonomous 
systems. As 
entifio, eco- 
It operates 
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and which ]‘f coni’ r i bui’ss . School dropout’s, youi"h om- 
pioym^^nt, and related national problems reflect an inadequate 
response of the educational system to new and changing edu-^ 
cat Iona 1 requirements In the technological society in which 
we live. This kind of restricted, nonsystemat I c thinking is 
also true for those of us with vested interests in audio^ 
visual, guidance, adm 1 n i st rat i on , curriculum, and other areas 
of the educational program. We have rarely looked at the 
^whole picture^ to see what a change in our social or eco-= 
nomic systems Imp I i es for education, or to see what a change 
in instruction or curriculum means for other areas of the 
total educational nrogram in a school . An educational sys= 
tom is not a self-contained system. It interacts with the 
larger system of which it Isa part, e.g., the community. 

The school produces an effect on the community, while the 
community, in turn, modifies the school objectives in a 
dynamic way. ' 

Today v/e must consider the educational dec i s i on-^ma ker in 
gn even broader context. The educational community must be con-- 
sidered as including all those who have some Interest in educa^ 
tion. All members of the educational community, be they profes-- 
s : ona 1 s--teacher 5 or administrators — parents, interested citl-- 
zens, or students, potentially are educational decision-makers. 

In the traditional view, adm i n i strators make the decisions. Now 
we are recognizing that teachers, as individuals, make decisions 
in the classroom about what students need, how these needs are 
to be met, and the role of the teacher in meeting them. Further, 
teachers as an organized group now make decisions in their nego- 
tiations for contracts v/ith boards of education, , dec! s ions af-- 
fecting working conditions, the professional role, rewards and 
respons j bl I i ti es of teachers. Parents make decisions at the 
voting booth and in relating to their children, reinforce either 



^Gary Andrew, Ronnld E, Mo±r , Informetion Decision Sys- 
terns in Education (Itmsca., Ill^s Peacock, 1970), p. 23* 
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positively or negatively with their children what the schools are 
doing. Students today make individual decisions about learning 
or not learning (motivation), attending or not attending (absence 
or paying attention). And so we find within the educational 
system of today, in a plural istic society, many dec i s i on -ma k i ng 
poles — some Independent, some overlapping, and some in conflict. 

Thf work of the executive is largely a matter of plan- 
ning, directing ano controlling activity. Intelligent control re- 
quires adequate and accurate information, presented in tne form 
of usable reports. Educational policies have their origin in re- 
ports. Planned activity is ciiecked througn reports. An accurate 
record of accompi i shment is a measLir'e of performrance . It is 
necessary to devise means which will bring executives timely, ac- 
curate, and comprehensive information essential in the adminis- 
tration of the enterprise. 

Professor Herbert A. Simon has made a useful distinction 
between decisions that are made repetitively and those which are 



made on a "one-shot" basis. His 



reason for distinguishing between programmed and non- 
programmed decisions Is that different techniques are used 
for handling the programmed and nonprogrammed aspects of our 

decision making. ^ ,u 

Having christened them, I hasten to add that they are 
not really distinct types, but a whole continuum, with highly 
programmed decisions at one end of that continuum and highly 
unprogrammed decisions at the other end. We find decisions 
of all shades of gray along the continuum, and I use the 
terms programmed and nonprogrammed simply as labels for the 
black and the white of the range.' 



^Herbsrt A. Simon, The Shape of Autoimtion for Men and 
Management , quoted in Andrew and Moir , op, cit, , pp. 14-15. 
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TRADITIONAL AND MODERN TECHNIQUES Of' DECISION MAKING 
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Handled by general problem- 3. SelectiO'in and training makers 

solving processes of executives (b) Constructing heuristic 

comiputer programs 
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Unless decisions are mads in the light of the future ef- 
fects and the long-run direction of a school system, the solution 
obviously will be suboptimal and will not achieve the ultimate 
goals of the organization. Educators constantly are forced to 
solve problems on a yea r-'fo-yea r basis, e.g., overcrowding in 
schools. A new wing is added if the bond issue passes. A few 
new courses and a few new teachers are added if revenue is avail- 
able. If a major bond issue passes, new buildings are built, 
etc. These may be good short-run solutions but, in the long run, 
we must look at the overall goals and plan a unified approach for- 
achieving these goals. It is Increasingly apparent that 
planning an educational system that will be adequate for the fu- 
ture must be formulated end planned many years prior to implemen- 
tation in the classroom. Associated with this uind of planning 
will be a great need for an application of more rational methods 
for specifying e'ucatlonal objectives, assigning program priori- 
ties, evaluating program progress, and terminating or modifying 
programs when they no longer merit high priority. 

There is an important principle here. The intrusion of 
some new part in a dynamic school organizational structure may 
merely replace the old ynd have minimal effect. in fact, it may 
even create "static" in the system because It confuses, causes 
resentmen-i among staff members because of greater work loads, and 
In general, makes ail kinds of adjustments necessary. What is 
really required is an analysis of the whole educational structure 





before the fact. The system needs to be studied comprehensively 
and all the parts of the total process fitted together in a 
meaningful whole. 
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INTEGRATED INFORMATION SYSTEMS 



jhe primary purpObS of an 
in decision making, either in 
by one or more persons within 



information system is to aid 
the present or In the future, 
the organization or in the 



hierarchy or organizations related to the organ i zat ton - s 
functions. It is imperative, therefore, that the planners 
of an information system recognize certain elemental func- 
tions that will be required of the present and the ,uture. 

In decisions based on information need, data coMected in 
the past are relevant only to the extent that tney affec.. 
present or future decision making. 

A management information system can be defined as a com- 
bination of people, data processing equipment, input/output de- 



vices, and communications facilities. It supplies timely 
information to both management and non-management people foi +he 

planning and operation of a business. 

First, decision makers in educational systems need to con' 
trol the system, to make it do what they want it to do, and pre- 
vent from doing other things. In order to do this, we need to 
understand the structure of the system: what its components are. 



what they do, how they are related, and how they work together. 



This is the task of the systems analyst. 

In order for an educational system to reach a point where 
it can be specified, in terms of needed human resources, physical 
facilities, and costs, system requirements first must be de- 
veloped. These requirements comprise the basic guidelines for 
subsequent system design and deveiopment. 



O 
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^Andrew and Mdir, op cit . , p. 57. 
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A plan Is a selection of course of action and the as- 
sociated scheme necessary to implement the given course of 
tion. There is increasing effort to structure long-range plans 
which will prevent some of the catastrophes from occurring as 
they occurred in the past. In order to choose such a long-range 
plan there are two basic principles * ‘^olved: (!) Is the plan 

feasible? and (2) Can I fi,.d a plan which will more nearly meet 
the objectives of the system? 

At the center of a large information system such as MIS 
a technical means of handling the vast amounts of data will be 
required. In the past, lack of equipment and personnel qualified 
to logistical ly handle this data have been the deterrent factors. 

Growth in the computer business has been fed by techno= 
logical advances that have made computing equipment less eo.pen = 
si VO and better each year. And technological prog'^ess definitely 
is going to continue at a high rate for at least another decade. 
For example, we might expect approximately a doubi ing in speed 
of lar'ge central processors during the next five years or so and 
a halving in cost per unit of computer power. Even more dramatic 
i mp rovements in mi n i ^computer cost-effectiveness seem assured. 
Gains by a factor of as high ps ten may be possible before 1980, 

As equipment is becoming more diverse, efficient, and 
less expensive, we are entering what sometimes is called Stage 
Three of computer usage. We have passed through the earlier 
periods, when the computer’s capability was limited to performing 
simple clerical operations or to producing routine decisions In 
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are.is such as inventory control. Now the primary interei^r is i- 

how computers can aid in major ma lagement decisions. 

The heralded advantages or benefits of MIS can be sum- 

mar l zed briefly as follows* 

1. Provide information which is consistent, ccmplete, accurate, 
meaningful and timely. 

2. Abi lity to make faster and better decisions. 

3. More effective management of operations. 

4. Cost savings. 

5. Improved community relations. 

The educator never will be free from making judgements. 
Research is continuing at an accelerated pace to develop 
ways of defining ^nd measuring this type of data. We need 
it bad.y; we need to know the relationship betvsjen what is 
done in khool and what students learn in school.- 



^Ibid., p. 29. 





MIH PROGRESS IN FLORIDA 1970-71 



The Florida State Advisory Council on Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education established as its highest priority in the 1970 
Evaluation Report the recommendation for the development and im- 
plementation of a state-wide management information system for 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, It was recommended 
that it should include these major subsystems. 

Industry 

This subsystem would include such information as the im- 
mediate, short-range, and long-range personnel needs of industry 
and also would include the qua! Itications necessary for entry at 
a g i ven I sve I . 

Curricul urn 

This subsystem would base the curriculum for a given pro- 
gram on the qualifications as detailed by industry. 

Student 

In addition to personal data^ the student subsystem would 
contain attendance and academic data for an individual student 
and be the starting point for follow-up. 

Personnel 

The personnel subsystem would detail the personal data 



O 
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qualifications of each instructor and other employees 
of the system. 



Facilities and Equipment 

This subsystem would include all of the physical 
data and types of equipment used in the various programs. 



Finance 

As a by-product of the Instructional process, the 
various financial transactions would be recorded in a 
manner compatible with PPBS and would allow cost-effec- 
tiveness studies and future planning models. 

Gui dance* 

A combination of the industrial and student sub- 
systems and educational institution information would be 
combined to produce an automated, terminal referenced, 
guidance system. Examples of this type of guidance 
system are evidenced in the Consad Project and Project? 
CVIS (Computerized Vocational Information System) which 
has been in successful operation for about the last three 
years in Villa Park, Illinois. 

Both of these are computerized, terminal based 
Interacting systems. The systems, based on the student's 
personal and academic data, react via -the computer i.ei - 
minal to provide the student with information about job 




*Recommended for inclusion this year. 
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qualifications, training requirements, job openings, 
what courses he might need, and other job-training 
information. Thus, with this type of information 
provided, the guidance counselor can concejitrate on 
the more important aspects of counseling. 
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FUTURE STATUS 



This i nvsst i gat ion 1 nd 1 cated that on I y the foil ow i ng ef 



forts have been programmed for the 1971-72 fiscal year: 

A. PinGllas County (effective July 1, 1971) will be responsible 
for processing student personal and academic data for eleven 
area vocational centers and for the junior coF ge vocational 
program. 



these same centers ■ Th is will not i nc I ude i n format I on f rom the 
secondary canters for the upcoming year. The Pinellas Center 
also will continue to process the VTAD 20 Forms statewide. 



According to the State Department of Education, Vocational 



. . . it is felt that indispensable management information 
may be generated as a by-product of the Instructional pro- 
cess as in the pilot student enrollment and leacher infor- 
mation system In Pinellas County which is now ready for state- 
wide implementation. Data and reports regarding student en- 
rol Imenr, teachers, and facl I Itles developed in this pi lot 
project include the following: 

1 ^ Attendance reports — updated monthly from- output of data 
supplied by instructors on each class, 

2, Instructor schedules, 

3, Student statistical data, 

4, A consol idatea high school cooperative education raport^ — 
this report has eliminated the necessity of individual 
instructor reports for each unit. 



Pinellas also will process instructor information from 



Division: 
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5. Studerrl interesi ques f i onna i re . 

6. Labels (advisory comm I tteeb, Deparbment of Commerce* stu^ 
dents* and all divisional personnel) 

7. Off- -r stat isi ica I capabilities include: 

a. Student scnedules 

b. Fad: [ties utilization 

c. Student fol .owup 

d. Student attendance hours 

r. Numerous combinations the above data. 

8. Labor market information. 

Implemented statov/ide* the total system will include all 
data elements and reporting capabilities developed through 
the pilot project. The techniques and methodology will be 
extended to encompass all 67 districts including secondary' 
schools* area vocational education centers, and community 
col 1 _ges . 

The advantages of statewide implementation include: 
i . Non-dupl Ication of enrol Im.ent data. 

2. Timely and accurate Information to 'eet Legislative, 

State, and Federal reporting requ 1 1 cements. 

3. Operational efficiency by el iminating dupl ication of 
effort. 

4. Providing the vital Mnk for a complete vocational edu- 
cation information system. 

5. Relieving adm I n i strators, supervisors, and teachers of 
data gathering and reporting tasks, enabling them. to 
apply more time to their primary responsibi I itles. 

B. Dade County has been assigned the responsIbH ity for the stu- 
dent follow-up system. This, however, will continue in the 
planning phase for tiie 1971 -72 year. 

In exploring this area with the people responsible for 
Vocat I ona I ^Techn I ca 1 Education In Dade County it appeared that 
they are not aware of the role they are slated to play in the MIS, 
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In fact, the impression was given that Dade County nad been con- 
tacted about the availability of computer t. but not about the 
specific application of the student follow-up system. Conse- 
quently, the Dade County people were very concerned about the ap- 
parent lack of statewide coordination in the development of the 
MIS. 

The comment was made: "We have not seen anyone from the 

State Depariment of Education In quite a while." Had someone 
visited Dade County he would have discovered that Dade County 
has devoted considerable time and effort in the development of 
an "Educational Resource Management Information System." 

It appears that Dade County has util i zed a very systema- 
tic approach to the problems of resource management including 
cost-effectiveness, evaluation, and a great portion of the 
management information system. The foliowing represents what 
Dade County envisions as the componenxs and objectives of their 
Educational Resource Management Information System. 
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A. COMPONENTS OF THE INFORMATION SYSTEM 
POPULATION AND EMPLOYMENT SURVEY DATA 
STUDENT DATA 
EMPLOYEE PERSONNEL DATA 
instructional MATERI .^S DATA 
SUPPLIES DATA 
EQUIPMENT DATA 
FACILITIE' DATA 
THE PROGRAM PLAN AND BUDGET 
FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING DATA 
EVALUATION DATA 





B. OBJECTIVES OF 



THE MANAGEMENi INFORMATION SYSTEM 



THE DECISION A 

FUNCTION 



THE PLANNING 
AND OPERATING 
FUNCTIONS 



THE TOTAL DATA 

RELATIONSHIP 

FUNCTION 



DECISION 
DATA FLOW 
MECHANISTIC 
FUNCTIONS 



THE SOFTWARE 
PREPARATI ON 



THE COMMUNICATING 

function 



the support 
analysis and 

MANAGEMENT 

FUNCTIONS 



To prov i d© i n format i on which will fac i 1 i - 
+a+e The decision processes in The a I loca~ 
Lion of resources To i nsT rucT iona I and 
supporting programs in The Division of 
VocaTional, Technical and AdulT EducaTion. 

i. To provide +he planning, budgsTing, sched- 
uling, supporT, managemenT and evaluation 
Technology v/hlch will faci I iTaTe flexible 
decenTra I i zed program planning, budgeting, 
evaluation and resource management by all 
Training centers, within the scope of 
centralized policy and program structures. 

To provide an integrated information sys- 
tem, al I components of which are inter- 
faced in the fol lowing critical elements: 

1. An end-product oriented common data 
base, including 

2. Resource identification, cost and 
effectiveness at the point of appli- 
cation to behavioral goals and in- 
structional objectives. 

3. To provide the mechanistic means of handl- 
ing and analyzing data for optimizing the 
allocation of resources among and within 
competing programs at the center level, 
and in the central program structure. 

E. To provide data systems, procedures. In- 
put documents, and programs for the in- 
fcrmation system serving the Division of 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education. 

F. To develop a uniform program planning, 
budgeting, evaluation and cost language 
applicable to ail centers which will 
facilitate flexible decentralized pro- 
gram planning and management with uniform 
termi nol ogy . 

G. To provide instructional program data and 
supportirg data, as needed, to all plan- 
ning, supporting and administrative per- 
sonnel in order to fulfill th- management 
functions within a described framework of 
cptimization analysis. 



:'!01 1 VA r ! ilG 
FUNCTIONS 



THE DECISION 
MODEL 



THE EVALUATION 
FUNCTION 



A VERY 
GRIT I CAL 
FLWCTION 



It is felt that 
be incorporated 
tion. 



ii. To motivate creativity among center per- 
sonnel in developing alternative programs 
and means of conducting them. The avai I- 
abi I ity of a mechanized model in which to 
test and evaluate will stimulate this 
motivation, particularly if the support 
for worthy and approved innovations is 
assured by the system. 

I. To provide for the flow of operating data 
directly from the instructional activities 
and support activities into cost- 
effectiveness data output format. 

J. To develop an evaluation sub-system for 
performance effectiveness in each cate- 
gory of resources, for each course as a 
whole, and for each instructional and 
support program. 

K. To minimize paper flow and communicating 
time on program and management data: 

1. By preparation of procedures and 
software for decentralized planning 
in a prototype center before full 

! mp I ementat ion . 

2. By use of a uniform planning language 
with instructions for Its decen- 
tralized use in centers. 

3. By decentralizing the program data 
inputs within the disciplines of an 
integrated data system, with pre- 
scribed input data format, data 
handling and data outputs. 

much of Dade County's development efforts could 

in Florida's MI3 for Vocational -Techni cal Educa- 



C. 



Leon County will be planning for a facilities system in the 
up-coming year (1971-1972). 



n-iL STATC PLAN 



Throughout the Florida State Plan for the Administration 
of Vocational Education the need for statewide information is evi- 
denced again and again. It cites the need ror guidance informa- 
tion, manpower surveys, student Information, fiscal information, 
f ac i 1 it! es information, etc. 

For example, quoting in part from pages 45-46 of Part I 

of the Florida State Plan: 



3.26-2 Vocational Education Needs 

The State Board shall insure that the needs of students identified 
in parts 3.1-1 of this Part shall be met through instructional 
programs and services meeting one or more of the following cn- 
teria: 

( 1 ) I nst r uct Ion shall b© dssig n©d to p r©pa r© ps rson s for 
gainful amployrnent as semiski Med or skilled workers or 
as technic «ans or sem i prof ess i ona ! e in recognized occu- 
pations and emerging occupations involving instruction 
for a specific occupation or for a cluster of closely- 
related occupations in an occupational field which lends 
itself to preparatory clusterirg. Instruction shal I in= 
elude classroom-related academic and technical Instruction 
and field, shop, laboratory, cooperative work, appren- 
ticeship, or other occupational experience, and may be 
provided for persons preparing to enter an occupation or 
for employed persons who need training or retraining to 
achieve Job stabil ity or advancement. Remedial or other 
instruction required to correct educatiorial deficiencies 
so that persons may benefit from vocational instruction 
shall be an integral part of the vocational educat>on 

for which the students are enrolled. 

(2) instruction designed to prepare persons for enroMment in 
advanced or highly skilled vocational and technical edu- 
cation programs at the post'-seconc^ry level leading to 
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employinent in recognized occupations or In new and emer g 
i ng occupations, but not including j nstr uc 1 1 ona I prograrns 
leading to a baccalaureate degree or professionai train- 
ing, as identified by the U.S. Commi ssi oner, which is^ 
only incidentally intended to prepare for employment in 
techn ica I occupat ions . 

(3) Instruction designed to familiarize persons with the 

broad rang© of occupations for wliich special ski I Is are 
required and the requisites for careers in such occupa^ 
t ions . 

To assist in acc .imp I 1 sh i ng these Instructional purposes, the State 
Board and local educational agencies shall establish and maintain 
vocational guidance and counseling services designed to: 

(1) Identify and encourage the enrollment of persons needing 
vocational education. 

(2) Provide persons with information needed for making in- 
formed and meaningful occupational choices. 

(3) Assist persons while they a re en ro Med in voca t i ona 1 
education programs. 

(4) Aid persons in obtaining vocational placement. 

(5) Determine the effectiveness of vocational instruction 
and guidance through appropriate followup activities. 

At best the volume of information called for in The State 
Plan would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to manage 
without a comprehensive Management Information System, Also, as 
indicated in The State Plan, very close and continuous coopera- 
tion between all local, state, and federal agencies having an^ ef- 
fect on technical -vocational and adult education must be insti- 
tuted. 

Section 1.7 Cooperative Arrangements, states that such 
an agreement has been entered into with the Florida State Employ- 
ment Service. It would seem that this agreement should be uti- 
lized to establish the Industrial subsystem to provide manpower 
Q needs In very descriptive form. oAO 
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SYSTEMS ANALYSIS STUDY 



AS indicatsd earlier in this report, decision makers m 
educational systems need, first, to control the system, to make 
it do what they want it to do, and prevent it from doing other 
things. In order to do this, we need to understand the structure 
of the system: what its components are, what they do, how they 

are related, and how they work together . This would lead one to 
believe that unless we are trying merely to computerize the same 
old historical data that has been collected in the past a com- 
plete systems analysis study must be undertak en immediately. 

The structuring of any problem for subsequent scientific 
solution hinges upon well-known criteria. Some of the criteria 
that relate to the establishment of an information system are 
as fo I I ows : 

Whv Is the Information Needed? Often, information systems 
is Ts^i gn or e asking th¥ highest priority questions 
first, namely, "why?” These specia lists either do^a con- 
siderable amount of unnecessary work or else realise that the 
information is not requisite to any current or foreseeable 
need in the existing organization or in those organizations 
to which It may be subservient. Thus, th© first question o 
answer in the establishment of the needs of an information 
system is simply "why is this information system, this data 
element, this process, needed?" If this question cannot be 
answered satisfactorily, a considerable amount of the effort 
can be expected to be wasted. 

What Information Is Needed? This second important question 
•jT'In some respect nicei'sary +o define before the "why" is 
answered. Obviously the system cannot be planned or properly 
evolve unless the important "what" question is resolved to 
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'^ho I isf-JC I |,.^p 6'f file present and the ultimate user 

Users. A | | '^ften, answer to "what" information is 

'^■eecied ®Tip | i f i to th® ©xtent that considerable redun- 
'^ancy or ' ^''ei of '= incorporated in lieu of a 

^-rronrj a f f ' j v® "o th^ "'Aiy” question. In other in^- 
^tances, ® '^ery i^'^^Ous hypothetical case is built for the 
* rue 

bow Is th® I nforffliUon tc Us ed? The answer to this ques- 
fborPini'r'^'il^^ information is to 

colleC^®*^. hoW 't is to be disseminated, who is to use it— 
/n Short, gnt''"^ struo'^’^re of the information system. 

^nlsss the usgj- transl^Ae to the system designer a logical, 

Concise agr®e^J|Qpt or, the information is to be used, con- 
siderable ®'ffort 3'"'^ tim^ be wasted. 

bhen IS the i ion He®ded? Timeliness is important, not 

^ n I makers to use the infor- 
hfatiop, but in economics of system design. Informa- 

tion norir®' ly coS'l'® less it can be provided In a slower, or 
’ess pronP'l', |n '^'^V cases, considerable effort 

^and, moh® ' mport®'? i', monsV> is wasted because the user feels 
^hat’pe must i bgtgptaneou.s access to Information. In the 

tinai ana'ysjg how^yQ,,^ his decision may not need to be 
^cached unt j | Vegr^d'h in a time frame totally inconsls- 

t'ent with hjg requirements for the information. 

b^no Is to iJsg This question must be satis- 

T'5ctQrTTy''®n^^~^ in what form the information 

^hou I d b3 Pr^ggpted. amount of detail required for a 

^ierk to P^'2'cess ^ bartld^^'^r application is wholly dif- 
Tersnt that ''®'^uired the Individual looking at the 

umber of ^Ppi icsr’Ts The national perspective. Data 

''^sed by the ^j^rK 'h processing a particular appi ication are 
^bviousiy ^^re dsT® ‘ led th^n those data used by an individual 
'■Vjth a national p®’'Specfi'^® in determining whether a program 
^houid be con-|-jnUe‘^» ampl'^'Qd» or changed at all. 

^here Should -j-he i torm^^nt i £h Be Collected or Used? In most 

be’collected and entered into 

I'he syst®'’'’ in a v®’'V dlfT®'"®nt place from where the Information 
’s actually used- 'n ad^iTion, the answer to the "where" part 
the js ^OfTiefl'^®® more than one answer. The same 

I nformati^h b® 'tabulsTed or summarized In different 

fashions by th® VgrioU® People who are required to make de- 
cisions thig jnfbrmation. 
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SUMMARY 



In summary, it is essential that the structure of the 
information system be planned, and that the common 
tions be asked and the answer defined and agreed upon , be 
fore a logical, economic and responsive information sys em 
can be designed and implemented for an organization. 

In the February 18, 1971 meeting of the Council Eval- 

uation Committee, an evaluation progress report was given. The 
Evaluation Committee stressed the importance of the following 
factors: 

a. What the information is to be used for and how If 
can be of value to the supplier. 

b. Feedback to the supplier. 

c. The need for communications in non-techn i ca I ter- 
mi nol ogy . 

d. Tit© timeliness of the information. 

e. The importance and need for this system to enhance 
the complete evaluative process. 



^Ibid., pp. 57-58. 
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RECOMMENDATI ONS 



Lack of this statewide Information has been a serious 
handicap to the effective evaluation of vocat Iona I -techn ica I 
educational programs by the Study Group for Statewide Evaluation 
of Vocat iona I -Techn ica I Education in Florida. 

Last year's recommendations were: 

1. A Management Information System be developed and Implemented 
with the highest priority. 

2. In order to accomplish this recommendation, additional fund- 
ing be provided. 

Therefore, the following recommendations are submitted to 
the Advisory Council with the utmost urgency: 

1. That the Management Information System for Vocational, Tech- 
nical and Adult Education again be given top priority. 

2. That complete systems analysis study be undertaken immediately. 

3. That the Guidance Subsystem be added to the MIS. 

4. That a report of what disposition the State Department of Edu- 
cation will make of the Advisory Council's recommendatians be 
requested. 
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